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Art. 1.—erpmuaor metiagr. Euripidis Supplices Mu- 
lieres ex optimis exemplaribus essa et variarum lec 
tionum delectu, in usum Scholarum. _ Oxonii. 1809, 
apud Mackinlay. 


IN the detail of instruction, the tutors at our universities, 
the masters of our principal seminaries, and students of con- 
fined means, have frequently felt aud lamented the want of 
single Greek plays. A termat ,_ the interval between 
two vaeations at school, the time which the scholar in his 
plan of study may allot to himself for a particular pursuit in 
Greek, are not unfrequently filled up by the perusal of 
some drama; which, for many reasons, would be most con- 
venient, when separatelf printed. The object for instance, 
in a college, during the short half term residence of its fluc- 


~ tuating members, is to a with the rye of FEschy 


the attic elegance of Aristophanes, the minds of the 


Tus, 
the sweetness of Euripides, the majesty of ocles, and 


0 
by combining these authors as much as possible, apd by ath 
ing variety to the other stimuli of instruction. At schools, 
the expense of Johnson's or Brunck’s Saphocles, to say Tid- 
thing ofa Beck, or a Kuster, is intolerable to Borrae 8 oie ; 
and among the boys, creates only the same sensation Wt 
they feel for any other schoot book; and, like aily dflet,’ 
is torn, damaged, lost, and not replaced again Without a 
heavy tax drawn from the father. To the stodeie alk, Wie 
pocket shrinks from German commentators, and who is averse. 


to the: paying an additional pound for.an index, the digiects 


membra poete are particularly agreeable. We shall be git 
if this feeling would urge some of our young scholars wipe 
crease and extend the circulation, of single dramas. sah 
Our thoughts have been led to this A Sonal perhaps 
more from the causes above stated than twq athers, 
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of equal, if not superior interest. The first is, the difficulty 
of examining the notes in a body, in any complete edition of 
a tragic or comic Greek writer. In Beck’s Euripides, in 
Kuster’s Aristophanes, in all the editions of Brunck, m our 
own Cambridge A®schylus, published last year by Butler 
(though we are aware that this edition, by typographical chi- 
canery, may be said in 8vo to be divisible into single plays), 
we are fatigued and harassed by reference after reference to 
different parts of the volume. Hence the most sanguine 
scholar is apt to grow jaded, and frequently gives up, in dis- 
gust, a pursuit which, leading him through such intricacies, 
fhay ultimately bring with it no satisfaction. Our second 
objection to the plan on which the above mentioned com- 
mentators have proceeded, arises from the Latin accompanti- 
ment to the Greek text. We are persuaded that Greek lite- 
rature is not only degraded among the aspirants, but rendered 
among all much less efficient than formerly, from this 
cause, If we did not fear to waste too long time in these 
prefatory remarks, we should pursue the subject farther. We 
promise, however, to recur to it shortly, when we give our 
opinion on the darkness and annoyance with which classical 
Jearning is threatened by modern German taste; a taste, un- 
fortunately transplanted into this country with too great success, 
and which we feel it our bounden duty to counteract and sup- 
press by those weapons, with which we will flatter ourselves 
we are gifted. 

The Supplices of Euripides, which play is under review, 
was, we understand, printed with a few compiled notes and 
still fewer genuine remarks, as a school and college text-book, 
by Mr, Gaisford, an eminent Grecian of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Before we inquire into its merits, a question 
which will lie in a short compass, it may neither be una- 

“musive nor uninstructive to revert to the single plays of most 
‘celebrity or use which have preceded this. It is not our in- 
tention to produce a regular notitia literaria of these, but 
to examine a few of each cast: to give our opinion on their 
merits and demerits: to try Mr. Gaisford’s edition by the 
“same rule; and to suggest what appears to us the best, mode 
to be adopted in the publication of a single drama. 

That Valcknaer’s Critical remarks on Euripides are un- 
~. sivalled, except by Porson, will not, we presume, be called in 
. “question; but the Phznisse and Hippolytus, though sepa- 

rately published, are too bulky for the general use to which we 
_affirm such extracts should be applied. We are ready to 
adifow that the Latin metrical version by Grotius has not the 
‘ ebjéction lately stated, of facilitating the comprehension of 
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the text, without compelling the student to investigate the 
lexicographers; it is unquestionably more difficult and m- 
verted than the Greek; but then it adds nearly. a moiety to 
the expense of the volume. While we are about the ads 
measurement of quartos, we will apply our rule to two 
inore; Morell’s Prometheus, and SL ecrton’s Hi 4 
Morell’s title-page would satisfy most readers with a 
derosity of accompaniments assumed by the editor, and dete 
the instructor from attempting to break the minds of his 
pupils by such a weight. Here we have not only every note, 
Greek and Latin, perhaps ever written on the Prometheus 
before the year 1773, and a Latin translation, but an Eng- 
lish into the bargain. We need waste few more words on 
this edition, which abounds not only in false criticism, but in 
the worst taste. Having thus dismissed Morell, what shall we 
say to Egerton? The paper is clean and white—the margin 
large—the text legible—the insertion of Valcknaer’s notes 
(by themselves) judicious; bat the notes of the editor, and 
other decorations of eastern quotation, and sundry other cox- 
combries are absurd, puerile, and contemptible to the lowest 
degree. 

The editions of single Greek plays, printed by Mr. Pote 
for the use of Eton school, during the latter years of the 
last century, had some good commentators for their proto- 
types. But the kindly Latin would have alone spoiled the 
benefit intended, had not the tasteless mutilation of good 
notes, and the frequent suppression of the best, joined to such 
neatly verbatim mistakes of the press, that these 
errors were said by the scholars to be'‘ potice’ (for ‘ poétice’ ), 
entirely destroyed the value which might otherwise be de- 
rived from these publications. 

Of the gentle Germans, whom we designate for futore 
correction, we have little at present to say: Those notes 
which (in their single plays) are not devoted to the most 
trifling verbal criticism, are generally filled with petulant abuse 
against their fellows, or their superiors. We have not, by 
quotation, leisure to support our assertion; but will, im the 
few instances we here bring, ingenuously refer the reader to 
the book itself. Herman, one of the most successful driveller¢- 
of the German school, made his Hecuba a mere vehicle for 
snarling at Porson; and it is a doubt whether, throughout, hi¢ 
language is more uamannerly, or his abilities more cout 
ible. [Vid. ed. Lipsie, 1800.] We now pies at rt 
little volume, printed on charta cacata by one Fucius (the 
editor, we suppose, of Pausanias) with a preface by that arvh- 
charlatam Heyne. [Coburgi, 1778.1 This Facius was a 

Qe 
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pupil of Heyne’s in the Seminarium Philologicum, but. we 
perhaps need go no farther in examination of this nasty little 
book than.in. quoting the tutor, who says, ‘priores saltem 
ella MULTIS inqguinate sunt VITIIS.’ Who, in 
is senses, would purchase such a book, or give it to his 
pupils: te tead? ‘The Latin adjunct is in prose, check by 
jowl with the Greek text. The Phanisse by Schiitz,. the 
merry Schiitz, who afterward tried his hand at Aischylus! !! 
The notorious deficiency of this commentator, not’ merely in 
metrical nicety, but in the commonest quantity, at a more ad- 
vanced period of his life (this play was edited, Halw, 1772), 
requires from us. no farther elucidation of his absurdities, 
The same apology will suffice to Beck, for withholding, in pity, 
any other mention of his AVES, than that the play was pub- 
lished, with, God bless him ! his ‘ perpetua adnoftatio’ at Leip- 
sick, 1782. We should tire our reader to disgust if we pursued 
this catalogue, whieh it were easy to do, much farther. We 
will therefore conclude with Hoepfner, the editor of the Cy- 
clops and the Trachiniz. ‘The latter, inasmuch as it contains 
2 republication of Brunck’s notes, deserves some commen- 
dation; more so, than from the patronage of the gentles 
to whom it is dedicated, FREDERICO LUDOVICO 
WURMB et CHRIST. GOTTHELF BARONI DE 
GUTSCHMID. (Lipsia, 1791.) 

‘ Festinare ad nostros’ is now become a duty; neither after 
this ‘ festinatio’ will our limits permit us to eularge on the 
evident and whiversally allowed merits of the late much la- 
mented. Cambridge Greek professor in his publication of the 
few separate plays of Euripides, which the contracted sphere 
of his life, or, alas! his learned indolence, and his too learned 
nicety, permitted him to indulge us with. Whole volumes 
we could write in praise of what he jas done, and in regret 
for the. discontinuance of his labours. One short paragraph 
will suffice to’ give our opivion of what he has no¢ done; and 
eur lamentations at his omission. He has not, to our mind, 
combined sufficiently the expositor with the scholar ; he has 
not considered the ‘ studiosa juventus’ in whom he _ professes 
to be -particularly intesested, as sufficiently his inferior, and 
consequently he , Se not appropriated enough of illustration 
to his. subject. . Though he addresses himself to the youth at 
the season of initiation, his address contains mysteries adapted 
to thé. more experienced, accurate, and abstruse scholar. 
There is, moreover, too much of what we may call the ma- 
nuscript lore, too much sarcasm towards the minor critics, 
(and who are not minor critics compared with him?) anda 
facility of expression :which too readily precouceives every 
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veader acquainted with the data on which he builds his strong, 
nay his infallible arguments. Still we positively recommend 
to all schools and colleges in /imine the ‘professof’s. editions, 
as the sine qué non ‘of initiation, net only in Euripides, but 
in the range of all, Attic Greek. f at come 

The youth and inexperience of a Cambridge gentleman 
who, we hear, challeages ‘ the blockheads of reviewers’) shalil 
save him from a diatribe on his Troades. Ata very early age 
he seems inclined to break a spear with Porson. We unfor- 
tunately possess his mass of conceit on large paper ; it is 
dicated to Dr. Raine of the Charter-house, and may fairly fe 
called ‘a Smithfield bargain’ to the purchaser. If, a§, we 
understand, the author; Mr. Burges, really intends to repyblish 
the Phznisse, already commented on by Porson, with im- 
provements, we shall take great delight in setting forth. his 
merits as an editor. At present, Bxisoyer dytvor. 

Westminster also, alack! bath started a candidate for me- 
trical honours. Not, good reader, in the compositions fa- 
miliarly and facetiously ycleped prologues and spe ones to 
the Latin plays acted in the dormitory, but in Greek plays. 
The Alcestis, Electra, Andromache, &c.are already published: 
‘but they are most meagre, perfermances. We are willing 
to give credit, however, to the , spirit which has rectified and 
supplied a scarcity, the complaint of which has furnished 
matter for this Review ; having said this, we. can allege no-. 
thing farther in their favour.. Abbreviations in Greek, as 
the Etonian Porson could inform Dr. Carey, are a most un- 
sightly disfigurement, as well as a useless difficulty in the mo- 
dern text. "To the scribes, whose time was measured out, 
to the early printers, whose fonts -of types were from natural 
causes deficient, these symbols‘were necessary; but common 
taste requires their explosion in the present day. Whether 
on account of the jealousy of Eton, so constantly shewn by 
Westminster; from the perversion of quantity to the rivalry 
of cricket; or from inability, we know not; butexceptin . 
the columnar form of printing, there is not, the slightest re- 
seinblance in the annotations of these separate plays, even don- 
gissimo intervallo, to the maxims, latinity, or acuteness of 
Porson. 

The Q&dipus Tyrannus was published in 1809, for the 

~ use of Harrow, in a form similar to the above. As it was 

merely a reprint of Brunck, we have nothing more to add 
about it, than. that it appears a very neatly printed volume. 
We shall hereafter give our reasons, why we do not approve, ‘ 
in these eases, Brunck’s motes. per se. Next, however, to 
Porson's p’ays, this is the most useful edition wg have seen. 
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Mr. Gaisford’s play professes merely to be printed from 
the best copies, with an assortment of various readings. We 
could have wished the editor to have made Porson, and Por- 
son’s canons, more substantially the rule of his publication 
than he has done; we could have wished for the notice of 
several readings of Musgrave iu the margin; though of course 
we should have quarrelled with unwarranted insertions in 
the text. It is well known to all scholars how far Musgrave 
overshot himself, in his general aim at conjectural emenda- 
tion ; but it is equally allowed by all, and sanctioned by the 
4 Apollo, Porson, that he took many a successful 
level. iplenstion and parallel illustration are equally dis- 
carded from this volume, which, at the best, if we partially 
allow it the praise of accuracy, we must style a dry perform- 
ance, set forth in the Westminster garb. 

The Supplices is a play which forms the ground-work for 
the 12th Thebaid of Statius, an author not sufficiently known 
to our youth. Are we not all convinced that, at schools and 
college especially the buoyant mind is enraptured with com- 
parison? A few, only a few passages to direct the attention 
to this double study (we instance only of Statius what of 
course would apply to numerous other authors whose aid 
might be brought in to_relieve the agony of fagging at doch- 
maics, dactylics, and what not) would have added mightily 
to the interest of the book, How much more inviting, for 
instance, than the following, and a thousand such notes : 


‘29, Videsis, monente Musgravio, Suidam p Myongocsas Scho}, 
Aristoph. Equit. 725.” 


Who, in the name of patience, can be expected to undergo 
this labour, in the sixth form, or in a state of freshmanship? 
where are the books to be had? Let us keep in mind that 
the book before us is but a school and college text-book. 

The echoric metre is sometimes arranged by Burney's 
rules. To this we can have no objection; but applaud (p. 7) 
the text and the note of reference 

If our opinion be esteemed of any weight, in discussing 
the mode that should in future be adopted in the publication 
of separate Greek plays, we will not hesitate to say, ‘it is 
this. Let two commentators be selected by the student who 
is about.to publish ; suppose xar’ igeyn» we say, Person aud 
Brunck ; let'a play be chosen—any play in the range of the 
tragic and comic writers—let the editor, leaving himself only 
a@ casting voice, compare the repugnant potions, and the agree- 
ment of the two, and (without the dummery of MSS. A. B.C. 
&e. chart. bomb. memb. and such useless trash) elicit what 
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is good in remark, or deficient in authority from both. . This 
the scholar will see the excellencies, and avoid the errors of 
those whom he will studiously look on as his first lights. 
His mind will be guided by the best possible impulse, and he 
will be allowed, from the premises set before him, his own 
natural right of conjecture, aad the exercise of rational -cri- 
ticism. gS Ste 

There are other, though inferior qualities, which our edi- 
tor must possess. He must not be above the Sabour, ifhe 
has no taste for the study, of eliciting parallel passagesfrom ant- 
cient and modern lore ;—although, like Mr. Egerton, he need 
not dabble in Persic and Hebrew, he is called on to exa- 
mine wide and far, and to select the best. Although he need 
mot write so long a note as Porson, im quizzing bumear, has 
done on Tantalus, yet it behoves him not to consider even 
mythological annotations as wholly superseded. After this 
avewal, we need -not add the delight we shall feel at each 
little historical and topographical notice. With these abih- 
ties and these determinations, not only Me. Gaisford, but all 
commentators (save the great original critics) who have come 
to our hands, will be left far behind ; and however they may 
boast the utility of their plan in some cases, they must allow 
the general nullity of it. . ' 


‘The Acharnenses of Aristophanes, published at Oxford, 
will form the subject of a short future reviewal. It. would 
have been added to the title of the Supplices, but its cha- 
racter is of a different nature, and requires different treat- 
ment. 
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Art. If.—Occasional Essays on various Subjects, chiefly 
political and historical ; extracted partly from the pub- 
lic Newspapers during the present Reign, and partd 

Srom Tracts published in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 

King Charles 1. King Charles II. and from Bishop Bur- 

net's History of the Times. London, White, 1809. 

Svo. pp. 607. 

THE tirst piece in this collection is the draught of an act of 
pathament, which is prefaced by some excellent prelimi 
observations in reference to the case of Mr. Wilkes, to dis- 
able outlaws and persons legally confined in prison from 
being chosen members of the Commons house of Parliament 
and at the same time to declare that any person who is quali- 
fied to be chosen by the known laws of the land, shall not be 
rendered incapable, by any previous expulsion of the house, 
ef being re-elected for the same place, or for amy other, 
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The editor of this volume, and the author of the bill in ques- 
tion, whom we understand to be Mr. Baron Maseres, remarks 
that, though no act of parliament of this kind has ever been 

, yet, as the resolution of the House of Commons of 
1769, for the exclusion of Mr. Wilkes after his expulsion, 
was rescinded by a 8ubsequent House of Commons, during “ 
the short administration of the Marquis of Rockingham, 


‘it-seems reasonable to conclude that, as the law now stands, 
an expulsion of a member of the House of Commons by the 
House, does not render the person expelled incapable of being 
elected again to serve in the same parliament.’ 


The next tracts in this collection from number ii. to ix. are 
aang ae relative to the disputes between Great Britain and 
North American colonies; and tend to throw great light 
on the causes of the American discontents, In number iv. we 
find a very ingenious paraphrase on a passage in a sermon 
preached by Dr. Markham, on the 2ist February, 1777, be- 
fore the Society for propagating the Gospel. In this sermon 
the archbishop very clearly intimated the necessity of an 
established hierarchy in the colonies, and menaced the Protest- 
ant dissenters with civil restrictions and disabilities, similar to 
those which had been imposed upon the papists. ‘The senti~ 
aments of the archbishop’ on this occasion were most ably 
exposed by Mr. Baron Maseres, in a luminous paraphrase 
of his arguments and deductions, 
Number x. is ‘an account of the noblesse, or gentry, iu 
Canada, in the year 1775.’ In number xi. we are present- 
ed with a translation of a letter of M. Lally ‘Volendahl, 
giving an account of the shocking acts of cruelty committed 
by the peasantry in Franche Comte, and other provinces in 
France in 1789. Number xii. eontains an account of some 
opinions which Dr. Adam Smith entertained respecting se- 
veral eminent Literati. As the sentiments of a great man on 
other great men bave . always something to interest, and as 
Adam Smith was certainly an original thinker, we have no 
doubt but that one or two extracts from this part of the work 
will be amusing to our readers. 


Of the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, Dr. Smith had a very con- 
temptuous opinion. “J have seen.that creature,” said he, “ bolt 
up in the midst of a mixed company; and, without any previous 
notice, fail upon his knees behind a chuir, repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, and then resume his seat at table. He has played this 
freak over and over, perhaps five or six times, in the course of au 
evening. It is not hypocrisy, but madness. Though an honest 
gert of man himself, he is always patronising scoundrels. Savage, 
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for instance, whom lie so loudly praises; was but a worthless 
fellew; his pension of fifty pounds a year never lasted him tong- 
er than a few days. . As a sample of his economy, you may take 
a circumstance, that Johnson himself once told me.» It was, at 
that period, fashionable to wear searlet cloaks trimmied with gold 
lace; andthe doctor met him.one day, just after he had got bis 
pension, with one of these cloaks upon his back, while, at the 
same time, his naked toes were sticking through his 'shoes.” 

¢ He was no admirer of the Rambler or the. idler, and hinted, 
that he had never been able toread them. He was-averseto the 
contest with America; yet he spoke highly of Johnson’s political 
pamphlets : but, above all, he was charmed with that ‘respect 
Falkland’s Islands, as it d:splayed, in such forcible language; the 
madnessof modern wars.’ . 

‘ He had an invincible contempt and aversion for blank verse, 
Milton’s always excepted. ‘‘ They do well;” he said, “to call 
it blank, for blank it is; I myself, even I, whonever could find 
a single rhyme in my life, could make blank verse as fast as I 
could speak; nothing but laziness hinders ———. poets from 
writing, like the French, inrhyme. Dryden, he possessed 
but a tenth part of Shakspeare’s dramatic genius, would have 
brought rhyming tragedies into fashion here as welbhas they are 
in France, andthen the mob would have admired them just as 
much as they now pretend to despise them. 

‘ Beattie’s Minstrel he would not allow tobe ealled a 
for it had, he said, no plan, no beginning, middle, or end: He 
thought it only a@ series of verses; but a few ofthem very happy.’ 
‘ He was fond of Pope, and had by heart many favourite: pas- 
sages; but he disliked tbe private. character of the man.. He 
was, he said, ali affectation, and mentioned his Letter to Arbuth- 
not, when the latter was dying, as a consummate specimen of 
canting; which, to be sure, it is. He had also a very high 
opinion of Dryden, and loudly extolled his Fables. I mentioned 
Mr. Hume’s objections; he replied, ** You will learn more as.to 
poetry, by reading one good poem, than by a thousand volumes 
of criticism.” He quoted some passages in Defoe, which breath- 
ed, as he thought, the trae spirit of English verse” __ 


In number xiii. we have some excellent remarks on the 
‘ doctrine-of libels as it has been represented by some. judges,’ 
which were written by ‘Mr. Baron Maseres, in February, 
1792, before the debate which took place in the House of 
Commons on Mr. Fox’s bill “ to remove nousts. respects 
the FUNCTIONS OF JURIES, in cases of LipgL,”. “ Bord 
Mansfield,” says Mr. Baron Maseres, 


‘has called the opinion, which a reader will form of the bad 
tendency of the paper, and of the wicked intention of the writer 
of it; from the perusal of it, an inference of law; as if the kndéw- 
ledge of the law were requisite-to. form such an inference, Bat 
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surely, this may be done without the smallest acquaintance with 
either Lord Coke’s Institutes, or his Reports, or Plowden’s Re- 
ports, or any other such recondite learning, and by the mere as- 
sistance of commen sense, and an ordinary acquaintance with the 
business and transactions of the world, such as a juryman may be 
supposed to be possessed of. And, therefore, I should think it 
ought rather to be called an txfercnce of reason, than an inference 
of law, and to be left to the cognizance of the jury; in the same 
manner as, in a charge of burglary, or house-breaking by night, 
with an intention to commit a felony, the jury are to determine 
not only whether the prisoner at the bar bruke into the house by 
night, but whether he did so with an intention to commit a 
felony. These are inferences of reason and common sense, and 
not of law, as Lord Mansfield, and some other judges; have re- 
presented them, for the sake of taking them out of the cogni- 
zance of the jury: though, in truth, if they were inferences of 
Jaw, it would not follow that the jury would have no right to 
determine them ; because “every point of law that is acciden- 
tally intermixed with matters of fact, in the complicated issue 
or question referred to the determination of a jury, is within 
their cognizance,” as Littleton (the great oracle of the law) has 
expressly declared, and all subsequent lawyers have allowed. 
But, this is a point not necessary to be insisted on in considering 
the doctrine of libels, because in those prosecutions, all the 
points to be determined are mere matters of fact: to wit, Ist, 
Whether the man published the papcr—2dly, Whether he had 
a bad design in publishing it—and 3dly, Whether the paper has 
a bad tendency, or is likely to produce bad effects; which last 
point is as truly a matter of fact, as, “whether a man who is 
charged with wounding another with a sword, touched him with 
a sword, or touched hjm with a fencing-foil with a button at the 
end of it,” or as, “ whether a person who is charged with poison- 
ing another, by giving him a glass of wine, gave him a glass of 
mere wine, or a glass of wine with arsenic in it.’ 


The author then proves that this doctrine of Lord Mans- 
field, and some other judges, was not that which was laid 
down in the trial of the seven bishops, in the year 1688, nor 
by the lord chief justice Holt, in the trial of Mr. Tutchin, 
m the reign of Queen Anne. These remarks are followed 
by acopy of Mr. Fox’s bill; which is remarkable for a suc- 
einet brevity, aud forms a very striking contrast with the loose 
and confused verboseness of modern Acts of Parliament. 

We have next a republication of Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica : 
a speech for the liberty of unlicensed printing ¢ which the 
editor had never seen published in a separate pamphlet. Mr. 
Baron Maseres has rendered this republication more valuable, 
by means of marginal abstracts; which are very useful in any 
argumentative treatise, and particylarly in a writer whose sen- 
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tences are so long as those of Milton, whose diction is so 
embellished by rhetoric, and yet so pregnant with sense. 
Numbers xvi. and xviii havea reference to the events of the 
French revolation. Mr. Baron Maseres from the begint 
and before the publication of Mr. Burke’s Reflections on 1 
subject, looked on the French revolution with an unfavourable 
eye; and particularly as it seemed to countenance the most 
lawless attacks on the lives and properties of individuals. That 
his dislike of this revolution was not owing to any sentiments 
unfavourable to the cause of civil and religious liberty is. well 
known to those who have read his ‘ Mederate Reformer ;’ and 
to those who have not, it will be very apparent from the fol- 
lowing extract from page 258 of the present publication. 


‘ All just government,’ says Mr. Baron Maseres, * is for the 
people, and ought to have their welfare and happiness in view as 
its grand object, and not the happiness of the governing few, 
otherwise than in common with the governed, or inferior mem- 
bers of the society ; and, secondly, all just government is derived 
from the people, or founded on their consent, either expressed or 
implied, since no man, or body of men, have received an 
commission from the Supreme Being to govern their fellow- 
creatures; but, thirdly, it is equally true that all. good govern- 
ment ought to be vested in a select part of the people, with the 
choice and consent of the rest, and not in the people at large, 
and that it should be administered by such select part, and should 
be subimnitted to by the rest of the people with cheerful, respect- 
ful, and grateful obedience, which is commonly called doyalty, tifl 
some enormous abuses of the powers of government, by the 
verning part of the society, have been complained of, and peti- 
tioned against, by the persons who have suffered from them, and 
yet have not been corrected and reformed, but insolently perse- 
vered in and repeated; in which case there lies in the people at 
large a moral right, not to govern themselves, but to dissolve the 
government which they had before adopted, dismiss their go- 
vernors, and choose better men in their stead,. and, if necessary, 
a better form of government than they had before; and then 
submit to sych new governors aud new form of government with 
the same deference, respect, and humility, with which they had 
before submitted to the former government, while it bad been 
justly administered, and before the existence of the abuses 
which bad given occasion to its overthrow.’ 


‘These are the sentiments of a true English Whig, who 
yenerates the principles which elevated the house of Hanover 
to the throne. 

Number xvii. contains some reflections on the policy of 
enlarging the provisious of the marriage act, and of allowing 
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the legality of some other modes of marrying besides those 
which are prescribed by the church of England. 


‘ All persons,’ says Mr. Baron Maseres, ‘ who are permitted to 
live in England, ought to be permitted to marry there; and it is 
likewise certain, that, according to the principles of the Protest- 
ant religion, marriage is not a sacrament, but a civil contract It 
seems, therefore, to be reasonable that an act of Parliament 
should be passed to this effect, to wit, ist, To make all the mar- 
siages celebrated in the meeting-houses, or chapels, of Protest- 
ant dissenters (duly licensed according to the Toleration-act), 
tawful: and @dly, ‘To declare all marriages celebrated by 
Quakers, in their meeting-houses, and by Jews in their syna+ 
gogues, to be also lawful: and, 3dly, To declare that all mar- 
riages that shall be entered inte before the justices of the peace 
of any county, at their quarter-sessions, or other genéral sessions, 
and perhaps even beforé any two justices of the peace, shald 
also be Jawtul. This would accommodate persons of all religi- 
ons, and of all different sects of religion,’ &c. 


No. xix. is on a legislative union of the kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Number xx. contains some very just. re- 
marks on the eligibility of the clergy to a seat in the House 
of Commons. ‘The arguments, which were adduced in the 
house against the eligibility ofthe clergy in the debates on 
that subject. in the year 1801, always appeared to us most 
irrelevant, frivolous, and unjust. Much was said about the 
verdelibility of the priestly character ; but those members of 
the House of Commons who used this language only uttered 
sounds to which they could not annex one particle of sense. 
For let us ask these gentlemen, what they meant when they 
asserted that the priestly character was indelible?—'That is 
indelible, of which the stain, or ‘impress, of whatever nature 
it may be, cannot be effaced. Thus the colour of a native of 
Senegal is indelible. The marks which are left by the small- 
pox are also indelible. But what is there like this in the 
character of a priest? Does the imposition of episcopal hands 
on the skull of the ecclesiastical novice leave either a stain 
or a mark which can never be removed? Stripa priest of his 

own, his cassock, and his sacred habiliments, and what do you 
nd in him or see about him, which may not be discerned in 
any other man? Show us either in his miud or body one in- 


-delible mark which constitutes him a_ being of a different 


species, and belongs to him exclusively as a priest. 

A priest, according to our notions, has nothing more inde- 
Zible about him than a lawyer, a physician, or any other pro- 
fessional man, And we might as well say that a man cannot 
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cease to be a lawyer, or a physician; as that he cannot cease 
to be a priest ;:or, that because he is a lewyer or physician, 
he is totally disqualified for any other occwpation. | if wei say 
ence u priest and always a priest; we might as well say once 
‘an exciserman and always an éxciseman. For both’ are ser- 
vants of the state though in different capacities, and for dif- 
ferent services. One is to collect the revenue, and part of the 
duty of the other is to teach the people to pay it without 

rudging. . ee 
. Since the reformation, which abolished both the. spiritual 
and temporal jurisdiction of the pope, a clergyman of the 
established church is to be regarded merely as a servant of the 
government, in precisely the same manner as a justice. of the 
peace, or any person who discharges any political trust under 
the controul of the state. : eat 

.A clergyman is invested with a particular office, for the 
performance of which he receives a certain benefice or salary. 
But one office, whether it be lay or ecclesiastical, is, accord 
ing to our view of the subject, which is only that of common 
sense, no more indclib/e than another. ‘The office of a man 
wlio reads or speaks a sermon in a pulpit is no more indelible 
in 2 physical or metaphysical sense, than that of a man whose 
office it is to brush the cobwebs off the pews. To talk. of the 
office of a priest or a deacon, the performance of . which is 
voluntary, as communicating a certain indelible unkaown 
quality to a man’s character, which renders him too holy or 
too profane for any civil occupation, is a sort of theological 
legerdemain which might have suited the la e of the dark 
ages, but was totally unworthy that of a British House of 
Commons at the commencement of the nineteenth century. 
In our review of Meadley’s Life of Paley, (see C. R. for 
August 1809, p. 410) we mentioned that that able and en- 
lightened theologue was an aglvocate for the elegibility of the 
clergy, under certain restrictions, to a seat in the House of 
Commons ; and we are happy to find our own sentiments on 
the subject supported by the truly venerable authority of Mr. 
Baron Maseres. ‘ I will venture to assert,’ says he, 


‘ that the character and condition of a priest or deacon, though 
retained, is no legal bar to the exercise of many lay-employments, 
which are as different from the proper duties of a priest, as 

of representing the electors of a parliamentary borough in t 
House of Commons, Of this I will mention a few examples: 
Dr. Williams, bishop of Lincoln, was lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, in the Protestant reign of King James the First; Dr. Juxon, 
bishop of London, was lord treasurer of England in the fottow- 
img reign of King Charles the First; Dr. Robinson, bishop of 
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Bristol, was one of the three ambassadors of Queen Anne at 
the treaty of Utrecht; the Rev. Mr. Frederick Harvey, now* 
bishop of Londonderry, in Ireland, and Earl of Bristol, was, for 
a great part of his life, and until he was. made bishop of Derry, 
-aclerk of the privy seal, and at this day he is permitted to sit 
‘in the House of Lords by virtue of his temporal peerage, as Earl 
of Bristol: and the Rev. Mr. Cholmondeley holds to this day 
the employment of ‘auditor-general of the king’s revenues 
arising in America; and hundreds of clergymen throughout 
England are justices of the peace, that is, criminal judges of 
at authority, which is sutely an employment as different from 
fhe proper duties of the priestly character, as granting money to 
the crown, or proposing good laws for the better government of 
the people, in the capacity of one of their representatives in 
Parliament. Farther, many persons in holy orders have been 
known to practice physic as a profession ; ‘and amongst others, 
the famous Dr. Willis, to whom the naticn bas great obligations 
for bis successful exertions in that capacity about twelve years 
ago; nay, some persons in holy orders have even held commis- 
sions in the army, of which one remarkable instance occurs to 
tne at this moment; I mean that of the Rev. Dr. Walker, the 
rector or vicar of Londonderry, in Ireland, who so bravely de- 
fended that city at the héad of his zealous protestant paitabien. 
ers, in the yeaf 1689, against a Popish army commanded by a 
French general, who besieged it in the name of King James the 
Second, after he had abdicated the crown and King Witiiam had 
been appointed his successor, This worthy clergyman, in con- 
sequence of the success of his noble exertions in_the defence of 
Londonderry, was seized with a fit of military ardour, which 
made him desirous of obtaining a commission in the army; 
and he obtained one from King William, though the king is said 
to have advised him, at the same time, with his usual good sense 
and sound judgment, to decline any farther connection with the 
army, and return to the exercise of his former peaceable profes- 
sion. _ But, as the doctor did not think proper to follow this good 
advice, the king gratified him by giving him a commission in 
the army; and he was killed, if I remember right, the next 
‘year at the famous battle of the Boyne. Now, if clergymen may 
exercise all these lay-employments without. renouncing the office 
or character of a priest, surely they may likewise accept the 
occasional and temporary employment of representing a set of 
burgesses in the House of Commons, during a single parliament, 
without renouncing that character. If, therefore, they are at 
“present legally incapable of representing a county, or a borough, 
in parliament, their incapacity must arise from: something dif- 
ferent from the supposed indelibility of the character of a priest ; 
‘as, for example, from their being represented in the convocation 
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of the ‘clergy, or some such reason. But, in truth, I think that 
afl the reasons that have hitherto been alleged in proof of their 
incapacity to be elected members of the House of Commons are 
frivolous and insufficient, and consequently that they are at pre- 
sent legally capable of being so elected. However, I confess, # 
might be inexpedient to permit clergymen that were possessed 
of benefices with cure of souls, and, perhaps, even clergymen that 
were prebendaries of cathedral churches, or who possessed any 
other clerical preferments, to have seats in the House of Com- 
mons; as it might tend to give a wrong bias to the studies and 
pursuits of clergymen, and thereby render them less respectable 
in the eyes of the people, and consequently less usefut in the line 
of their sacred profession. And, therefore, though Ido not think 
that, as the law now stands, even clergymen so circumstancted 
are incapable of sitting in the House of Commons, yet it migh 
perhaps, be prudent to pass an act of parliament to exclude them 
from the House of Commons; and also to render them inca- 
pable of receiving any benefice, or prebend, or other church- 
preferment, while they were in the House of Commons, and for 
acertain time (as for example, six years) after they bad been 
members of it, if they had been admitted into holy orders before 
they had been chosen members of that house, and then had 
quitted their preferments, or employments, in the church in 
order to qualify themselves to become members of the house. 
‘This incapacity of their receiving any church-preferment while 
they were members, and for a certain time after they had ceased 
to be members, of the house, might be useful in preventing 
services done to ministers of state, by supporting their measures 
in parliament, from becoming a channel of preferment to bishop- 
ricks, or other great stations in the church, which ought in 
general to be bestowed on those clergymen who distinguish them- 
selves by a faithful and diligent discharge of the pastoral duties 
of their venerable profession. But to disfranchise a whole body 
of twelve or fifteen thousand men from becoming the represen- 
tatives of their countrymen in parliament, and to deprive the 
electors of members of parliament of the liberty of choosing their 
representatives out of so numerous a body of well-educated, in- 
telligent men, whose merits may be known to them by their re- 
sidence among them, and the services they have received from 
them, without such circumstances as those above-mentioned 
(which may be thought to render such a measure necéssary), 
seems to be too harsh and vague a method of proceeding, and 
not agreeable to the caution and tenderness that are usually ex- 
hibited by the British parliament in modifying or restraining 
the rights of their fellow-subjects.’ 


In the succeeding pieces of this amusing and instructive 
volume, we have essays on the right of searching neutral 
vessels—on the slave trade—a re-publication of James 
Howel’s Treatise on ‘ the Pre-eminence and Duty of Parlia- 
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ment, written in the year 1646.’ In this last treatise grat the 

following account of the manner in which the kings of 
France became possessed of the power of imposing taxes 
without the consent of the three estates, the clergy, the nobles, 


and the commonalty. 


¢ When the English. had taken such large footing in most parts 
of France, having advanced as far as Orleans and driven their 
then King Charles the Seventh to Bourges in Berry, the assembly 
of the three states in these pressures, being not able to meet after 
the usual manner iw full Parlement becayse the countrey, was 
unpassable, the enemy having made such firme invasions up and 
down through the very bowels of the kingdom; that powre 
which formerly was inhzrent in the parlementary assembly, of 
making laws, of assessing the subject with taxes, subsidiary levies, 
and other impositions, was transmitted to the king during the 
war; which continuing many years, that entrusted, power by 
length of time grew, as it were, habitual in him, and could never 
after be re-assumed and taken from him; so that ever since, his 
edicts countervaile acts of parlement, And that which made the 
businesse more feasable for the king, was that the burthen fell most 
upon the commonalty; the clergy and nobility not feeling the weight 
of it, and being willing to see the peasan pull’d-down a little, be- 
cause, not many years before in that notable rebellion, call’d da 
Jaquerie de Beauvoisin, which was suppressed by Charles the Wise, 
the common people put themselves boldly in arms against the 
nobility and gentry, to lessen their power. Adde hereunto, as. 
an advantage to the work, that the next succeeding king, Lewis 
the Eleventh, was a close cunning prince, and could well tell how 
to play his game, and draw water to his own mill; For amongst 
all the rest, he was said to be the first that put the kings of 
France, hors de page, out of their mivority, or from being pages 
any more, though, thereby -he brought the poor peasans to be 
worse than /acguays, and they may thank themselves for it.’ 


In No. xxxiv. we find a very ivteresting and curious tract, 
entitled, ‘the Iuterests of England stated; or, a faithful and. 
just account of the aims of all parties now pretending. 
Printed in the year 1659.’ This pamphlet was evidently 
written by some person of considerable ability, who was well 
acquainted with the sentiments and views of the different par-. 
ties of which the.country was composed a short time previous 
to the restoration; and who were either openly or covertly 
striving for the.mastery both in church and state. The author 
forcibly but serisibly advocates the recal of the king, of whom, 
however, in conjunction with many. other persons at that time, 
he had conceived.a much more favourable. opinion than he 
was found to deserve. 

After passing over three intermediate pieces, we come to 
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the re-publication of two scarce tracts on popery, the last of 
which is by Anthony: Egane, B.D. and. contains a very 
copious and cir¢umstantial register of the different imposts 
which were exacted by the church of Rome. for perticular 
dispensations, or which were levied on the different species of 
offenders avainst the canons of the church and the obligations 
of the moral law. Mr. Baron Maseres has long been known 
to, éntertain.a dread of the Roman catholics similar to that 
which was felt by the whigs in the reign of the second Charles 
or James, and we consequently find him a decided enemy to 
catholic emancipation. His unwillingness to accede to this 
measure docs not arise from ary intolerant propensities, as this 
and his other works will clearly evince, but from a supposition 
that the opinions and principles of the catholics are, for the 
most paft, the same as they were a century ago; and therefore 
that any relaxation of the statutes in force against them is to 
deprecated as dangerous to our civil and religious liberties 
e cannot subscribe to the premises nor the conclasion, as we 
think that the great: body of Roman catholics have not been 
either retrograde nor even stationary; while their different pro- 
testant fellow-subjects have been progressive in kriowledge 
and in civilization, in sentiments of enlightened candour and 
ef universal charity. No; the culture of reason and béne- 
volence, while it has. been so much advaticed' by other’ sects, 
has not been neglected by this. The Roman: catholics!.of 
this reign no more resemble in higotry, or-its concomitant ig- 
norance, those in the times of the first’or.the second. Charles 
than the ministers of the Scottish kirk are likethe barbarous 
and intolerant disciples of John Knox, in the reign of queen 
Mary. ‘ The times are changed, and of this change the 
maser as well as the protestants have Wad ‘their’ ‘share. 
ndividual zealots, and hot- headed enthusiasts, or cold-hearted 
dogmatists, may still be found; but they are not exclusively 
confiied to the Roman catholic communion, as the annals of 
— ane of England and of other churches will abundantly 
testily. - 
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Mr. Hodgson, when we meet him again in the’sam 
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dress as before. If we admired his party-coloured garb, and 
negligent costume, in our review of his last publication, we 
certainly have no reason to find fault with his appearance at 
present. In fact, our commendation of these poems, though 
we find it necessary to express frequent disapprobation, will 
be more warm, in proportion to the visible improvement : of 
the bard. 

In measuring the comparative merit of Lady Jane Grey 
and Sir Edgar, we cannot fail to prefer the latter: for ex+ 
clusively of the versitication, and the sweetness of a stanza, 
which the author claims as his own, from an intermixture of 
the melody of Spenser aud Fairfax, a tale of chivalry and 
invention is more likely to please, than a monotonous repe- 
tition of historical truths. As a whole, we would decide the 
plan and arrangement of Sir Edgar to be more delightful 
than of Lady Jane; and in particular passages, though the 
latter has its beauties, and even its sublimities, we are cou- 
vinced the former will be most popular. 

Au analysis of Sir Edgar, though a pleasing task to our- 
selves, would be ungracious to the reader whose delight so 
much depends on the unexpected denouement of the story. 
The imvention of the author, and the imterest excited by it 
will not permit those who read the first stanza or two, to 
shut the book till they have gratified their cGriosity: and in 
addition to every other encomium, we are pleased and in- 
structed with the solemn religious vein in which the mea- 
sures flow. ‘The first passage which we give is extracted 
from the first canto, as a specimen of the stanza. 


‘ Oh is it not enough that nature spreads 

Her bounteous feasts for every living thing ? 

That Heaven’s blue arch is stretched above our heads, 
Beneath our feet earth’s grassy treasures spring? 
‘That all around the balmy breezes fling 

Their healthful odours fiom the mossy beds 

Of flowers with countless hues, that deck the land, 
And testify the work of God’s incessant hand ? 


Emma, the wife of Sir Edgar, flattered by the handsome and 
solicited by the elegaut, preserves her virtue amidst the wiles 
of those, whose freedous she does not repress with the dignity 
of female pride. A knight, whose specious foim conceals 
a -villain’s heart, courts her in the following gross strains, and 
is answered in so manly a tone, that we think the fasci- 
nation of vice, and the sturdy reply of virtue, are pertrayed 
in the most forcible colours. ‘The change of the stanza too 
cannot fail to affect the reader of the poem. Jt will be 





injuring the whele ! 
its length, however, we must dismiss Sit 
succeeding remarks. p. 30. 
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seen that it was engeeitts to curtail the quotation witheut.. 
orce 


‘ Talk not of immortality ! The grape, 

The grape alone immortal rapture yields! 
Who can the grasping fangs of death escape? 
Who tastes the nectar of the Elysian Fields? 


‘ Tis but a dream! no ecstacy survives 

‘The Adamantine barriers of the tomb: 

God in no future world our guilt forgives ; 
We die! and wine alone consoles our doom. 


‘ Not wine alone—for woman’s melting eye, 
For one dear woman’s penetrating smile, 
Not only soothes our toilsome destiny, 

Not only can our hours of grief beguile, 


* But makes us fond of life’s most worthless scene, 
This checker’d darkness of our doubting minds ; 
‘These show’rs of tears, with scarce a smile between 
But hope—that seeks for all, and nothing finds ! 


‘Oh woman ! loveliest work of nature’s hand, 
Bright are the beams that play around thy charms! 
Who can thy fair, thy soft’ning sight withstand ? 
Who doubt to clasp thee in his glowing arms? 
‘For him no joy in Eden’s bow’rs would dwell, 

If Eden’s bow’rs were aught but fabled dreams 2 
‘To him the myrtle grove of pagan hell, - 

‘The black Cocytus, and Avernion streams, 


* Are all alike |—for when the fancy strains, 

To reach its highest joy in future heav’n, 

‘The bowl! of rosy juice it only drains, 

It only clasps the fair, and is forgiv’n! 

‘So sang the slave of Mahomet—but loud 

And high, and sudden to the list’nin throng, 
sursting abroad, electrified the crow 

Sir Edgar’s unpremeditated song.” 


‘I will not hear, I will not hear 
‘The sluggard tone of wanton ease ; 
Strains ill prepar’d for lady’s ear, 
Strains that the harlot’s soul should please! 
‘ Where is the gaze of mutual love, 
Where is the kiss of fond desire ? 
The feeling to our God above 
That lifts us with @ heay’nly fire 


R@ 
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«Oh diff’rent.is the body’s glow: ) 
.,., Fremahe pure warmth, that fills the soul; 
Ob! diff’zent is affection’s flow : 
From fapture kindled by the bowl]. 
* Ye sons of cold luxurious earth,— 
And thou, enjoyment’s Sélfish'slave, 
Betraying thy ignoble birth; 
The dust that form’d thee, is: thy grave! 
‘ But is thy meanness justly brought 
The proof of Ged’s diminish’d pow’? 
Hast thou not check’d the nobler. thought 
That led thee to a futare hour? 


« Hast thou not striggled to stippress 
The high indignant souk within? 
By folly lost earth’s happiness, 
And lost celestial bliss by sin? 
* Say, hadst thou not the freedom to resist ? 
Say, could thy lawless deeds have not been done > 
Soldicrs of vice, in virtue’s cause enlist ! 
Soldiers of vice, the field ean yet be won! 
* Advante, ye warriors of the bleeding cross, 
Advancé your dauntless bosom to the spear! 
What, if yé lose the battle, is your loss? 
High wealth hereafter, chang’d for sorrow here.’ 


The description of morning, the trite and. familiar study of 
the highest and lowest bards, is here essayed with no vulgar 
touch. We regret we can only give a short extract. 


CANTO II. St. I. 


€ The morning breaks—and from the glittering hills 
The clouds, in fleecy volumes, roll away ; 

Clear flows the current of the rapid rills, 

As o’er the green and pleasant vales they stray: 
The birds within the wood salute the day 

With grateful music ; dewy fragrance fil's 

The cool fresh air around ; and nature’s face 

Lit by the smiling sun, assumes its fairest grace.” 


Though praise is much more easily bestowed. than éensure, 
in the reviewal of Mr. Hodgson’s poems, and is at all times @ 
more pleasing task, yet we cannot but express our disappro- 
bation of that occasional false taste, which urges the author 
to introduce, sparingly indeed, but very injudiciously, de- 
sultory remarks wholly irrelevant to his subject. 

The second portion of thy volume is dedicated to tran- 
slations from the classics. We have heretofore upheld by 
quotation Mr, Hodgson’s peculiar ease and success in this 
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branch of poetry, and every reader of his Javenal will ap- 
pretiate his ability. Many of the present dour are ex- 
cellent. Some of them were published formerly in ephe- 
meral periodical works; others were contained in the mass 
of notes attached to the translation of Juvenal. They de- 
served a more luminous arrangement, and: have réceived it. 
Many new ones have been added, and few reprinted without 
augmentation or correction. ‘Some 6f these versiony, as well 
as other poems in the contents, are said to be the production 
of friends ; however they must be treated’ impartially, as the 
works of Mr. Hodgson, siicé lie has incorporated them with 
his own; and in the praisé or dispraise that attaches to them, 
we can make no discrimimation. a 

Tie translations commence with extracts from) Tyrteus, 
rendered in a very free and spirited manner. Statius follows, 
and we regret that the specimens are only four. Mr. H. is 
capable of transfusing the firé of thé Sylt# mito our own 
language; we therefore lament to hear his avowal, that a 
projected translation of the Sylve, ‘ formerly entertained by 
a friend and himself, is now abandoned. ‘A cotrected text 
(for after all his boast, Markland has pretty nearly left it where 
he found it, or mutilated it'still nxore than’ the purbliud com- 
mentators who preceded him), with a translation at the end 
of each piece, in the manner of Brewster’s Persius, is a de- 
sideratum in English literature. Our limits allow but some 
short extracts. 


P. 92.—The Birth-day of Lucan. 


* When youth hath excited the tide of your blvod, 
You shall sing of Philippi, fhe grave of the good; 
In thunder thy vigorous Pharsalia shall roll, 

And the praises of Caesar, th’ usurper, controll, 

Nor hath troth e’er before with such lustre exprest 
The sternness of Cato’s inflexible breast ; 

Nor with clamonur more heartfelt, with love more devout, 
fts’Pompeéy did ever the populace shout, 

O’er the crimes of Canopus with pity you'll weep, — 
And steal the pale trank from the merciless deep ; 
Till thy lays and affection have jointly combined, 
To build it a tombewthe proud tomb of the mind.’ 


We might quote the whole with equal pleastre. 

There are a few poems in lyrical metre among the Sylvz. 
The epistle from Statius to his friend Maximus appears, to 
have been written during his severer epic labours, asa re- 
laxation. P. 100, &c. are some spirited stanzas. 
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* The want of children who can bear 
And solace of a wife? 
Round such a friend, th’ impatient heir 
Solicits all the _ by prayer, 
To take the dotard’s life. 
‘ And when the bachelor shall die, 
No grief shall deck his tomb, 
But grinning avarice sit by, 
And grudge the flames, which mounting high, 
His melting bones consume,’ &c. 


‘ Thy lisping babe may early pore 
O'er deeds thyself hast done— 

How erst on hot Orontes’ shore 

Th’ equestrian standard high you bore 
Amid the battle won.’ : 


* May know, how erst his grardsire far 
?Mid Ceesar’s thunder soar’d, 
How Sarmatg in deep despair, 
Renounced their desultory war, 
And owned a Roman lord,’ &c. 


This is in a far superior style to the original. 


Tu tuos parvo memorabis enses 

Quos ad Eorum tuleris Orontem, 

Signa frenate moderatus ala 
Castore dextro. 

Ille ut invicti rapidum secutus 

Casaris fulmen, refugis amaram 

Sarmatis legem, dedcrit sub imo 
Vivere elo.’ 


The fourth poem of the fifth book of the Sylva, is a short 
gidress to Sleep. Mr. Hodgson’s translation of it was pub- 
lished in the notes to Juvenal; and it is a beautiful specimen 
‘of his poetical taste. ° 


‘ Mow have I wronged thee, sleep, thou gentlest power 
Of Heaven? that I alone, at this dread hour, 

Still from thy soft embraces am represt, 

Nor drink oblivion on thy balmy breast? 

Now every flock and every ficld is thine, 

And seeming slumbers bend the mountain pine ; 
Hush’d is the tempest’s howl, the torrent's roar, 

And the smooth wave lies pillowed on the shore,’ &c, 


Again. 


‘ And now some happy, some enraptured boy, 
Jn the full pride of his permitted joy, 
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€lasping the fair, all blushes, to his breast, 

Calls thee not, sleep, nor courts thy worthless rest. 
Come thence to me—yet shed not here thy whole 
Ambrosial influence o’er the wretched soul, 

To that let happier, easier hearts presume— 
Touch me more lightly with thy passing plume.’ 


Claudian succeeds Statius, and the Senex Veronensis, or 
contented old man of Verona, is very well translated, and also 
parodied, ‘The idea is not a bad one, which aims the parody 
at an old monkish fellow of a college. ‘There scems, how- 
ever, to be some local wit which we do not understand in the 
lines p. 107. 


* Yet oft, full two miles out, with line and hook, 
By Cam’s low bank the patient angler.goes ; 
But once, ah me! himself for fish mistook, 
And ran the barbed weapon through his nose.’ 


Cowley far excells ‘our author in translating seriously the 
verse. 


FEquevumque videt consenuisse nemus, 


Cowley.—‘ And loves his old contemporary trees.’ 
- Mr. Hodgson.— And the whole forest has grown old with him.’ 
Parody.— And walks, like Adam, ’mid coeval groves.’ 


The original is spoilt by the flat distich at the conclusion ; 
and in the English it was impossible to do away the vileness 
of the pun entirely. After two short extracts from Petro- 
nius, whose beauties, we are told, no translation can exhibit, 
since they are. natural ma Roman dress, and concealed, if 
clothed in any other ; we are introduced to the noble passage 
of Claudian on Rufinus. To this we should not do ade- 
quate justice, unless we transcribed the whole. 

The contents now lead us to original poems, subdivided 
into the serious and the jocular. Of the first there are very 
few; what there are} will neither add to, nor diminish our 
author's fame. We have not time to quote a ludicrous 
epistle to a country clergyman, with a present of three dozen 
of port, which contains somewhat of a novel idea. Each 
fourth line embraces some Latin proverb. e.g. 


* And as thou drinkest the social glass, 
And round the bottle passest ; 
’ Remember an old proverb was, 
“ In vino veritas est.” ° 


‘We now arrive at the concluding portion of these poems, 





~ 
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denominated, * Humble Attempts at Horse Laughs; dedi- 
cated to the author (George Colman, esq.) of Broad Grins.’ 
With these the volume terminates. We all remember the 

recess which attended Colman’s Broad Grins. The pre- 
seat ‘ Horse Latighs’ are on the same plan, and -in some 
instances, though not perbaps generally, have equalled their 
predecessors. ‘Colman’s province was pun, m which dor 
author always fails: this defect, however, is counterbalanced 
by the comparative purity of thie present poems; and of 
those, which, we fear, have with ‘some, even had their gross- 
ness among thet recommendations. It is not necessary that 
modesty should be shocked, or delicacy disgusted, to promote 
grinning ; this our author has seen, and proved; for although 
he laughs outright, though there is no deficiency of wit and 
humour in his tales (save and except as beforesaid, an awk- 
ward propensity to punning, which he cannot attain) yet is 
there no passage which can call up a blush on the cheek of 
imnocence, or cause thé father Of 2 family to place this volume 
out of the reach of his daughters. 

A simple story connects the tales. Ata club dinner, where 
every gentleman drinks Burgundy and Sillery Champaigne, 
after some discussion; tales are proposed, which are told with 
great mirth and goed-humour, and which we would not ad- 
vise a reader, who values his night’s rest, to begin late im the 
evening, convinced that he will not shut the book till he has 
perused the whole series. ‘The stories are generally new, or 
at least are turned and twisted in such a manner, that we feel 
a difficulty in deciding for them avy other origm than thé 
prolific brain of our author. They afte as follow :—The 
Tale of Master Francis Rabelais ;’ the Bachelor’s Tale, part 
J.and [].;’ ‘the Turbot and Sauce;’ ‘ the ‘Retort Cour- 
teous ;’ ‘ the Marshal and the Barber ;’ ‘ Rural Sports ; * Old 
Prices.’ 

On points connected with Iaughing to that immoderate 
degree in which a horse ts proverbially described as indulging, 
two people scitlom agree; how then can We ancient and sober- 
minded critics, with any conscience, endeavour to influence 
the laughs of those who honour our precepts on subjetts of 
deeper investigation? In such abundante of laughs, we can 
only pick out a Jaugh or two which may have principally 
tickled our own muscles; muscles so frequently contracted to 
necessary severity, so ‘ usused to the laughing mood,’ that 
we by no means lay it down.as a canon, thatall must unbend 
when we simper. ‘To the other-tales then we decidedly prefer 
Master Rabelais—Rural Sports—and Old Prices: and,as a 
specimen, from which authors in future may judge of what 
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will please us, we shall tefminate” ottr ‘favottiable' eae 
with the tale of- Master Francis 2 ‘the’ ‘tit, rit,"and (in 
our opinion) the bést‘in the book. 
*« Readers! you all have héard, or some of ke i 
at least a few, 
The tale of Miss Jacquetta’s marriage 
To Luke Gourdon—it is not very new, 
And my excuse for hashing one so old, 
Is this—if bad, a tale’ s not worth’ the ahi: tes, 
Though cain’d but yest 
If good, it cannot be téo often’ told. ; 


* The Reverend Master Francis. Rabelais 
Was curate of—no matter wheré— 
Whether in Perche, or Picardy — 
In Normandy, or Brittany, 
Anjou, Touraine 
or Maine, 
On the Garonne, Loire, Seine, Isere, 
Or any other river whatsoe’er, ~ 
I should have been a staunch petitioner, 
To be admitted Rabelais’ parishioner 
—Such laughing, jeering, and such fin, 
Such bussing chambermaids, such bilking oy. 
Such snoring day, such roaring night, 
Such wassailing by candle-light, a 
Such rousing fires, with logs-in plenty, . 
And sippet- “brewice to content ye, 
So short a grace before. you dine, 
So little water, so much-wine, 
Such drawing corks, such spilling liquor. r 
Gods! what a life did Rabelais lead! 
He pleased the son of Semele siecd, 
As much or more than any English vicar ! 
‘But after all his roaring, drinking, 
His roystering, and vintage-thinking, 
His laughing, singing, baking; brewing, 
_ _ He was too good'a pastor f his church 
To leave'a lady’ in the lurch, 
As I’ve been doing. 
Lord knows if he had-staid-so long to prate, 
And Miss Jacquetta bad so long to wait. 
Performance of the marriage rite, 
“ <s by herside v4 Luke attended, 
ey might have changed the ceremony quite 
‘Beginning where they, shoald have cnided,”' r 
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* Now whether master Rabelais knew 
More than my readers do, 
Or only guessed ; 
He thought it would not be amiss 
On such a grave solemnity as this, 
To have Fis jest. 
Therefore, before the noose was tied, 
He questioned thus the bride ; - 
«Young woman, I must ask, before you farther go, 
“ Are you a maid or no? 
“ Yes, Lord be prais’d”—thus, simpering, replied 
The bride— 
“ As ee a maid as Queen Elizabeth, 
« And, but for Luke, will so remain ’till death.” 
Rejoin’d the priest—“ I’m glad of what you say, 
“ When maidens chaste and sober marry, 
_ © Tis right to prai 
** To all the saints that are 
“« Impannel’d in the calendar ; 
** And they need never fear their prayers miscarry, 
“ But if the bride has been unwise, 
* And bartered for her naughty pleasure 
** That which an honest girl should prize 
*« Above all measure, . 
“ Her virgin treasure—. 
** Our church most sagely doth ordain 
«¢ The service of the Magdalene 
“So if the wench hath told a fib—God save her— 
“ She surely dies within a week : 
* And (much I fear) for this her slippery freak 
“ The devil will have her, 
“ Therefore be wise, young woman, and confess, 
(“ Confession cannot hurt you) 
“ If any vine-dresser’s genteel address 
** Has undermined your virtue ?” 


“So Mary shield me,” said the bride again, 
“ I never knew none of those nasty men; 
“So, reverend father, if you please, 

«« We'll with the Magdalene dispense, 
“ And say the prayer “‘ ad yirgines,” 

“ I'll answer for the consequence.” 


So said the blushing maid—Luke paid the money 
Due for his marriage‘ halter— ~ 

The priest turn’d o’er his breviary and psalter, 

And all was ready for the ceremony— 
All—~all—except the bride— 
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Who just reflected ; 
That by the wise no cauticn is neglected, 
So took the priest aside, 
And whispered softly in his ear, 
“ Although I swear 
‘That ’'mam aid, as chaste as driven snow. 
Yet, as times go, 
A virgin can’t be too secure 
And that |’m one—again I do aver it, 
So (come a little nearer to the door) 
Most reverend father, if you please, 
After you’ve read the prayer “ ad virgines” 
Add of the Magdalene a verse or two— 
Pray do! , 
But not so loud that Luke may hear it.” 


Tt pains us, at parting, to find fault with so diverting a com- 

‘panion, but we cannot wish him adieu with all the good humour 

we fain would exercise, by reason of his adding to his horse- 

laughs some most execrable trash, which he is pleased to call 

» «Specimens of the mock-pathetic. ‘The influenza of puuning 
has here drivelled in the lowest strain: and the muse which in- 

‘spired such thoughts as these liere gy to us is not wor- 


thy of an office in the scullery of G. Colman’s establishment. 
Read and wonder— 


A stock broker thou'lt break his trance! 
Tne only stocks he ever knew, 

. (Except the parish stocks perchance) 

Were stalks that in his garden grew.’ 











There. are sixty-six of these witty stanzas—and we are 
threatened with more!! 










—~ —_—— 
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Aer. IV.—The Life of Erasmus, with an Account of his 
Writings. Reduced from the larger Work of Dr. Jor- 
tm. By A. Lacey, Tice London, fa 1809. 

bvo. PP- 302. 


MR. LACEY says, that ‘ the present volume: embraces 
every thing material relative to the life of Erasmus, which is to 
be found in the doctor's Ca work, and ——— as a 
moderate substitute in size tosue readers as.objeath:to large 
quantity of, Latia which the doctor has distibuted among 
= Shine = notes. * No ‘authorities are. but the. 

neg once for -all that not: a fatt is adduced. 
Chak ,{will) be found unsupported by. Dr. Jortin’e 
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sanction. We have been at the pains in reading this re- 
duced life of Erasmus, to compare it with the larger work 
of Dr. Jortin, and can therefore give our full assent to the 
assertion of the editor, that no matter is introduced which is 
not supported by his authority. The language of Dr. Jortin 
is retained throughout, with only a few occayional, and those 
trivial, alterations. 

The work of Dr. Jortin, which is only a superstructure 
raised on the basis of that of Le Clerc, ought to have been 
called annals of the life and writings, rather than the /ife of 
Erasmus. ‘The letters.of Erasn:us bimself furnished the 
principal as well as the most amusing and instructive parti- 
culars. As the chronology of the life has been principally 
regulated by the dates of these leiters, which have not been 
always ascertained with any distinctness or precision, but often 
arbitrarily or capriciously fixed; aud as the letters of different 
periods seem sometimes to have been coufusediy jumbied to- 
gether, the biographical narrative is often very mtricate and 
perplexed. Facts are sometimes made coincident, which 
ought to have had a different collocation with respect. to tine 
or place. It is indeed a very desultory pe:formance, and 
is rather a collection. of materials for a life than alucd 
biographical whole. 

‘Tbe editor of this life has left the arrangement of Dr. 
Jortin such as he found it; and instead of making a judicicus 
selection of his materials, and throwing them itv a better 
form, or giving a more elear and concentrated view of bis 
history, has done little more than re-publish his annals, as they 
are found im the text, omitting all the amusing niatter 
which is foundin the notes, in the remarks on the works of 
Erasmus, &c. 

The parts of Dr. Jortin’s life of Erasmus-which Mr.- La- 
cey has omitted will probably be thought by many the most 
entertuining, if not edifying part of the work. \But fle mere 
Fnglish reader will find fewer impediments to the perusal of 
the book in its present form ; and to him at least it is likely 
to prove an acceptable performance. It is not our mtention 
to enter at length into the biography of Erasmus, but weavill 
touch slightly on some few partitulars of his life and cha- 
racter. 

The yearin which Erasmus was born has been the subject 
-of, considerable coutroversy. Bavle, who often exhibits the 
most scrupuloas:nicety in settlmg such minutie in bis dic- 
tionary, seems to. prefer the later date of 1467 ‘to the earlier 
wf 1465.1 The former period is supported by the authority 
4. the. insdiiption on the statue of Erasmus’ at e 
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His father and mother were never married according to: the 
forms of the church. Hence Bayle says, ‘ Il sera. donc: mis 
avec justice, pendant que la monde sera monde dans le cata- 
logues des batards illustres.’ ; Bayle was perhaps not.a little 
pleased ;{bat the hevediction of the priest bad no share im 
producing one of the greatest men in either the fifteenth of 
the sixteenth century. . ) 
At the aze of nine years,,.Erasmus, who had previously 

been a chorister in the cathedral of Uwecht, was sent to schoob 
at Deventer. Elere his literary progress is said to have: been 
conspicuous ; and he soom had ‘lerence-and Horace at) hia 
fingers’ ends. His mother, who had followed him te De- 
venter, died when he was only thirteen years old, and the death 
of his father occurred in the following year, The guardians 
of Erasmus forced him, soon after this, to enter into: the e¢- 
clesiastical order, to which he felt no small degree of 

nance. Erasmus never seems to have had any relish fore 
monastic life; and, to his dyimg day he took no small 

in exposing the hypocrisy, the folly, and the ignorance ef the 
monks. He wore the habit of the regular canons of the me- 
nastery of Stein. Erasmus afterwards obtained, permission to 
enter into the service of the archbishop of Cambray ;. but, as 
he either did not like the character of his patron, or found that 
his fortunes were not likely to be promoted by his generosity, 
he repaired to Paris in 1496. Here he passed some time im 
obscurity and indigence, which operated only as incitements 
to his industry, and-proved one of the causes of the intellec- 
tual eminence which he afterwards attained. At Paris. Eras- 
mus read lectures. William Lord Mountjoy became one of 
his pupils, and seems, notwithstanding the parsimony of his 
disposition, to have remained ever after one of his steadiest 
friends and benefactors. - [n 1497 he.appears to have been 
in Eagland, and to have.passed some time at Oxford... He 
became acquainted with some of the persons. who.were at that 
time most eminently distinguished m this country for their 
genius and erudition; particularly with Sir Thomas More, 
and Warham, archbishop of Canterbury. The friends whom 
he made here were far from niggardly of their pecuniary. con- 
tributions, which were very acceptable in his narrow circum- 
stances. He considered England as his adopted- country. 
~The English ladies particularly attracted his regard; and in 
‘one well-known passage in bis letters, he celebtates their cour- 
teous mode of salutation* in a manner which shows that his 
monastic vows had not impaired his regard for the softer sex.. 


ou 





* The words are in a letter to Fatistus Andrelinus. “* Sunt hic nympbhe 
divinis vultibus, blande, faciles, et quas tu tuis camosnis facile anteponas. 


‘ { 
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In 1510 Erasmus was at Cambridge, where he stayed a consi+ 
derable time, and Was promoted, by the influence of the Bisho 
of Rochester, chantellor of the tnhiversity, to the lady Marga- 
ret’s professorship of divinity. He is afterwards said to have 
held the greek professor’s chair. ‘The generous archbishop 
Warham strenuously urged: Erasmus to accept the living of 
Aldington in Kent, which he vigorously refused, because, as he 
said, he was not willing to undertake the office of teaching a 
congregation who could not understand what he said, and whom 
he could not understand. ' The archbishop afterwards confer- 
red this piece of preferment on another person, but charged it 
with a pension of twenty pounds a year to Erasmus, to which 
his grace added twenty more. This practice of charging liv- 
ings with pensions had become very common: Archbishop 
Warham determined that Erasmus shou!d be the last person om 
whom he would confer such a favour, and bis extraordinary ge- 
nius and talents might well excuse the infraction of a general 
rule, Erasmus reluctantly received even this boon from 2 

ish to whose spiritual wants he did not minister; but War- 
hain told him that as his writings benefited the whole church 
and taught even the pastors how to instruct their flocks, it 
was hard that he should not reap where he had so liberally 
sown. ’ ; 
Erasmus, though he cannot be altogether ranked among the 
wnfortunate literati, yet was, during the greater part of his life, 
dependant for his support on the fortuitous contributions of those 
who esteemed his worth, or whoadmired hisgenius. He appears 
to have been in the constant habit of keeping a horse, and, 
as Jortin says, probably a servant to take care of him. This 
added considerably to his expences, but it was requisite for 
his health, which was always delicate, and in those days it 
would often have beencdifficult to find any other mode of con- 
veyance. We have accounts of several of Erasmus’s friends, 
who made him a present of a horse—To Ammonins, who 
had very generously anticipated his request, and given him a 
white hackney, he returns thanks in a passage which we have 
quoted below,* and which shows the facility and elegance witl 
which he could turn a compliment in the language of Latiuns. 





Est propterea mos nunquam satis laudatus. Sive quo venias omnium os- 
culis exciperis; sive discedas aliquo, osculis, dimitteris; redis, redduotye 
suavia; venitur ad te, propinantur suavia; disceditur abs te, diriduntur 
batia; occurritur alibi, basiatur affatim ; dcnique quocunque te moreas, 
suavivrem plena sunt omnia,’ &c. Ep, 65. R. 

* « Video circumspectius tecum agendum: adeo captas omnem donandi- 
ensam. Remissurus eram munus tuum, etiam Moro dissuadente, ni veritas 
fuivsem ne suspicareris aut pary'n mihi placere, aut me Ammonio paruin 
Boemter debere, cum null: debeata lidentius, ut nec amo quenquam effusius 





Christopher Ursewick, a churchman who had been recorder of 


London in part of the reign of Edwaad LV. ia the time of - 


Richard Hil. and of Henry VII. made him some ‘time after 
this a present of another horse ; which Eramus said had car- 
ried him twice safe to and from Basle, a long and myo a 
ous way. He is now, said Erasmus, hardly less wise than 
Homer’s Ulysses; since 


“Mores hominum multorum vidit-et urbes”’. 


Erasmus adds, that while he was half killing himself with 
study at Basle, during ten months, this same animal grew' so 
fat that he could hardly walk. “ 

In 1516 Erasmus published the edition of the New Testa+ 
ment which ever issued from the press, a work which cost him 
infinite pains, and contributed with his various other labours 
to destroy hiy health. For this Work alone, in whicly he so 
essentially served the cause of genuine christianity, he would 
have been remunerated with a state of comfortable independ- 
ance, if there had been any thing like a spark of generosity 
4n the hierarchies of Europe. But this important labour was 
rewarded only by the calumnies of envy, of malice, and of ig- 
norance. ‘The bad passions are perhaps more rife among di- 
vines than any other class of men, aud heads the hate .of theo- 
Jogians has grown intu a sort of proverb expressive of the 
highest degree of virulence and animosity. We cannot account 
for this, except it be, that hypocrisy always imfuriates re- 
sentment.—Of this religious hypocrisy, ish he had stre- 
nuously endeavoured to hold up to ridicule and contempt, 
Erasmus felt durmg his whole life the implacable spite. 


Among the calumniators of Erasmus none were more loud _ 


nor more furious than those who had never read a syllable of 
what he wrote; and some of whom, as he says, had never seen 
the outside of the book which they reviled. As religious bo- 
dies resemble carporate, and have a point of close cohesion in 
their mutual privileges and emoluments, the war-hoopof heresy, 
which is raised by one individual, is soon voeiferated by ano-~ 
ther, till the yell becomes so loud as totally to drown the voice 


of common seuse, and to render every sentiment of reason or - 


humanity ineffectual and vain. ‘Thus it was m the times of 
Erasmus ; thus it has been inour time: ‘ the same tragicomedy, 
as Jortin remarks, has been represented by different actor 





Dispeream Ammoni, ni istum toum animom tam excelsum, tamque amice 
amicum, plurtis facio, magisque amo, quam universum strepitum pontificia 
fortune. Perplacet’' equus candore wsignis, at magis animi tui candoce 
commendatus,’ Sc. TR. ' 
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and upon different stages, The enemies of Erasmus, like Ahe. 
fanatics of a. sore recent date, wrote like barbarians, andrea- 
soned. jike idiots; but théir savage and senseléss jatgon 
for a time swayed tie public mind more than his sober, judici- 
ous, and elegant compositions. 

The frank, open-hearted, andi social temperanient of Eras- 
mus could not endure the hypocritical austerities of the 
monks ; who accordingly hired calumniators to defame him 
in every part of Europe. Like a sect in our own times, 
who may be called the monks of the tabernacle, this righteous 
band employed every artifice to inveigle the young and in- 
experienced into their fraternity. They talked, says Eras 
mus, 


‘as if every one who put on their doublet was divinely in- 
spired. On the contrary, most of them have had no other call 
than stupidity, ignorance, despair, laziness, and the hape of being 


Sed? 


How characteristic is this of the spiritual pretensions and 
the real merits of another sect which in our days traverses 
sea and land to make proselytes ! 

Erasnius says of the monks that they made christianity to 
consist in dress, in eating and in little observances; that they 
considered a man as lost who quitted his white garment for a 
black, of who wore a hat instead of a hood. 


* Shall I venture to affirm, that the greatest mischief that hath 
been done to the christian religion arises from these religions, (or 
religious orders) as they are called, though perhaps a pious zeal 
first introduced them? They have since been augmented by slow 
degrees, and multiplied into varidus kinds. The authority of popes, 
too easy and indulgent in such things, hath supported them. For 
what is more corrupt and more wicked than these relaxed religi- 
ons? Consider even those which are in the best esteem, and you 
shall find in thé nothing that resembles christianity, but only I 
know not what cold and judaical observances. ~Upon this the 
religious orders ‘value themselves, and by this they judge and 
despise others. Would it not be better, according to the doctrines 
of our Saviour, TO LOOK UPON CHRISTENDOM a8 ONE HOUSE, 
ONE. FAMILY, ONE MONASTERY, AND ALL CHRISTIANS AS ‘ONE 
BROTHERHOGD? Would it not. be better to account the sacra- 
ment of baptism the most sacred of all vows and engagements, 
and never trouble ourselves where we live, so we live well?” 


In another place we find Erasmus uttering the following 
enlightened sentiments, which are more agreeable to the 
spirit of the gospel than tq the practice of the church of 
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Rome, or of any church in’ christendom. ‘One thing,’ says 
he, ‘might reconcile Many persofs to the Roman’ church” 
(would it not also reconcile many to the church of England?) * 
‘and that is, not to decide so dogmatically upon many specula- 
tive points, and to sake them articles of faith, but only to 
require an assent to those doctrines which are manifestly laid 
down in the holy Scriptures, and which are necessary to sal- 
vation. 


‘ THEse ARE FEW ;* and it is easier to persuade men of a few 
articles than of a vast number. Now out of one article we 
make a hundred ; of which some are such that a man might: 
either doubt of them, or have no notion about them, without en- 
dangering his soul or his religion. But: such is the nature of 
men, that what they have once dogmatically decided, they will ob- 
stinately maintain. Now christian philosophy, or theology, may . 
be fairly reduced to this ; that we ought to place our whole trust 
in Almighty God, who graciously gives us all things by his Son 
Jesus Christ; that we are redeemed by the death of this Son of 
God, to whose body we are united by baptism, that, being dead to 
worldly lusts, we may live conformably to his precepts and example, * 
not only doing no harm to any, but doing good to all; that when’ 
adversity befalls us, we patiently submit to it, in hopes of a future 
recompense, at the coming of the Lord ; that we make a daily pro- 
gress in virtue, ascribing nothing to ourselves, but all to God. These 
things are to be pressed and inculcated till good habits are formedin 
the heart. As bonds, deeds, covenants, obligations, indentures 
expressed in a multitude of words.afford matter for law-suits; so 
in religion, a profusion of determinations, decrees, and decisions, 
begets endless controversies.’ 


In the violent eruption of religious animosity which took 
place in the time of Erasmus, he preserved as far as was pos- 
sible a strict neutrality between the Romanists and the pro- 
testants. He saw, and he lamented the errors.of both par- 
ties. His writings prove that he was well acquainted with 
the corruptions of the Roman church, and that. he heartily 
wished to see them removed ; but he did not jo the Luther-~ - 
ans, because he disliked their violence, and he was a friend to’ 
peace. He was a man of that mild and sensitive tempera- 
ment, which rendered him adverse to all extremes. He. him- 
self says, with a modesty which does him more credit than’ 





* What will Dr. M. the orthodox Margaret professor say to this? Will he 
not say that the essentials of christianity cannot be reduced to a few simple 
truths, as Erasmus supposed? and that if christianity be thus generalized, 
it becomes ‘ 20 christianity at all? 


Cait. Rev. Vol. 19, March, 1810 s 
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any more *stentatious display of heroism could have con~ 
ferred, ‘ Every man hath not the courage requisite to make 
a-martyr;and [am afraid, that, if I were put to the trial, I 
should imitate St. Peter’ ‘This diftidence of his own 
strength is rather honourable than disgraceful to his memory. 
He was conscious of his own infirmities, and he talked of them 
with the humility of a christian. 

Erasmus was friendly to the cause of ecclesiastical re- 
formation ; but he would rather have seen it begun by those 
within the church, than by the enemy without. He did not 
wish to behold the ancient communion to which he belonged, 
subverted by the burst of intemperate zeal, but to have the 
unsound parts; its blemishes and deformities, repaired and 
beautified by a steady, but skilful, and judicious hand. His 
view of the essentials of christianity was more clear and rati- 
onal than that of Luther himself; and if he had been con- 
sulted in the reformation which he was anxious to produce, 
he would have simplified the doctrine of the church of Rome, 
and have erected her communion on the basis of those plain 
and general truths, which are more intimately connected with 
the practice of goodness than with the vain subtilties of specu- 
Jation. Luther borrowed his notions of christianity more 
from the writings of St. Augustin, than from those of the 
evangelists; and his doctrines are rather those wich were 
inculcated by this African saint, than the easy, intelligible, and 
lovely truths which were taught by Christ. 

Had Leo the Xth conferred the sale of indulgences .on 
the Augustinian monks instead of the Dominicans, it is pro- 
bable that Luther would have acquiesced m the extravagant 
pretensions of the see of Rome, with as much apathy as in 
other circumstances he opposed them with zeal. His selfish 
feelings gave the first impulse to his opposition ; and these feel- 
ings, which are so strong in themselves, were rendered more 
irresistible as he proceeded, by the violent animosity which 
in coarse but ardent minds is engendered by the conflict of 
argument and by the spirit of enthusiastic resistance, which 
persecution naturally excites. ‘The prile of sway soon min- 
gled with Luther’s other sentiments when he found himself the 
head of a sect, while his ambition became more stubborn: and 
inflexible iu proportion as he perceived that he could resist the 
generally reputed invincible hostility of the Vatican. But, 

e Luther commenced his attack on the sale of indulgen- 
ces, Erasmus had exposed the absurdities and depravity of 
the monks, and had delineated the nature of true religion 
as opposed to a system composed of verbal subtilties, and 
idle speculations. At a period when preparations were 
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making in Christendom for a war on the Turks, Erasmus 
said, 


« Ifwe should conquer them, it is to be supposed (for we shall 
hardly put them all to the sword) that attempts will be made to 
ing them over to Christianity. Shall we then put into their 
hands an Occam, a Durandus, a Sestus, a Gabriel, or an Alva- 
ris? What will they think of us (for after all they are rational 
creatures), what will they think when they hear of our intricate 
and perplexed subtilties concerning instants, formalities, quid- 
dities, and oe ? — +e | observe os pinins 
professors so little of a mind, that they dispute t ti 
turn pale with fury, call names, spit in og pusher Postge.' 
even come to blows? What, when they behold the Jacobins fight- 
ing for their Thomas, and the Minorites’ for their most 
and seraphic doctors, and the Nominalists and the Realists each 
defending their own jargon, and attacking that of their adver- 
saries? What must they think when they find it so very difficult 
a thing to know what expressions may be uséd when you speak 
of Jesus Christ ; as if you had todo with a morose and malicious 
demon, whom you will call forth to your own destruction, if you 
use a wrong word in the form of evocation, and not with a most 
merciful Saviour, who requires nothing of you but a purity and. 
simplicity of manners? Tell me, 1 besegch you, what effects will 
all this produce when they shall find our lives‘no better than our 
divinity, and observe our tyranny, our ambition, our avarice, 
our rapacity, our lust, our debauchery, our cruelty, and our op- 
pressions? With what forehead. we dare to recommend to 
them the doctrine uf our Saviour, so directly contrary to our be- 
haviour? The most efficacious way of gaining them would be, 
to approve ourselves the servants and fanitators of Jesus Christ ; 
and to convince them that we covet neither their lands, nor their 
anoney, nor their wives, nor their daughters; but only desire 
their salvation, and the glory of our Lord and master. Tnis 1s 
THE TRUE AND POWERFUL THEOLOGY, which formerly sub- 
jected to Jesus Christ the pride of philosophers, and the scep= 
tres of princes.’ ‘ If the fortune of war, which is ever uncertain, 
should favour us, the pope indeed and the cardinals: will baye a, 
more widely extended empire, but. the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
will not be enlarged ; nor cannot flourish except where piety, cha-, 
rity, chastity, peace, and good order flourish likewise’ = __ 


These were the sentiments of Erasmus before. Lather 
had hardly begun the work of reformation, and they eviies _ 





the probity and good sense of the writer. It is clear from. <« 


these and numerous other passages in the works of Erasmus; 

that he bad learned to generalize christianity, or to rediice 

the essentials of the doctrine which Jesus preached to:a few 

great moral truths, which both Luther Calvin. were too 

much addicted to the subtilties of the scholastic theelagy to 
$2 
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do. They insisted ‘nore’ on, points of speculation, which 
tend only to confound the reason, and to perplex the ime, 
quirer,; but Erasmus, like a man who had taken a more com- 
prehensive survey Of divine truth and of human life, most 
often and most vigorously inculcated those ,duties, the prac~ 
tice of which is most conducive to the happiness of social 
man, 

Bayle says that Erasmus prepared the way for the success- 
ful attack which Luke made upon: the papacy. He adds, 
‘ that he was his John the Baptist.” One Simon Fontaine 
complains ‘that Erasmus did more ‘mischief than Luther; for 
that Luther only threw the door‘a little wider open, but that 
Erasmus had previously picked the lock. Erasmus seems to 
have prepared the way for the reformation by his raillery ; 
while Luther. consummated the work by his invective. If 
we, compare Erasmus with.the greatest men among his con- 
temporaries, we shall find none to whom we can justly as- 
cribe greater qualities of mind and heart. He was more 
timid “than Luther, and he was less superstitious than Sir 
Thomas More, but he was more tolerant than either. He 
had none.of the acrimonious severity of a polemic, and he 
could not only endure, but could esteem and loye' men of dif- 
ferent opinions. ‘This was not the characteristic of the times 
in which he lived ; and it belonged as little to’ Luther as‘to 
any of the Romanists of: that on Tt must not be sup- 
posed that, when Luther and Calvin left the church of Rome, 
they became the advocates for spiritual liberty, or the friends 
of religious toleration in. a new communion. No! they car- 
ried ‘with them no small portion.of the intolerance which had 
for ages been concentrated in the palace of the popes. Else 
why was Servetus burnt alive? 


lf we may judge from the conduct of the early reformers — 
they did not attempt to demolish one pope without contriving 
to set up niany m‘/his stead.‘ The creeds and articles of mo- 
dern ‘churches are only popery in disguise. They are all so 
many ‘infringements on liberty of conscience, and in the prin- 
iple, if not in the practice, are as ‘intolerant as any decrees 


c 

which ever- issued from the “Vatican. Luther and“ Calvin, 
would ‘as. little suffer their dogmas to. be’ gainsayed as the 
popes would their bulls to be questioned. Hence inToLER- 
ANCE became the ugly characteristic of the several churches 
which branched from the great trunk of the Romish com- 
munjon. Even the church of England herself erected a sort 
of papacy in the body of the Athanasian creed and the thirty- 
nine articles; and though these have been sometimes thought 
to have shrivelled into a dead letter, yet a recent instance, to 
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which par have meat alluded, has proneee that they are Hilly un- 

pr ith the living spwit of persecution, .|,..,. ; 
es time when . Erasmus; Jiyed, he had to ‘phooge. he- 

tween the errors, absyrdjties, and jntolerance. of : the on 

of Rome on the one side, and. those of the Lut 

other. He was placed between the.,Sylla and. Chant 

the most perilous extremes, and in endeavouring. to steer 

tween bot che. became assailed., with the rade inyectives ; of 


the enemies to the rights. of. COnEGIEOCE, who. were, aliaal 
rae on thn coast, . 
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nishment of Death. , Selected. by, ast, 
of Lincoln's Inn. 8vo, Longman, 1809 


THE circumstance which most foribl wile our 2 attention . 
on entering into the Inquiry. ‘developed in the contents of ais 
volume, is of a nature ‘extremely mortifying. So-¢ 
the ‘year 1520, sir Thomas More records the folloy io 


iene as aes taken tial at the stable of A Arch! rues? 


, Esq 


C2 Ot) of eee itbdE ven elle i 


‘There happened to :beiat tablevone of! thre! English tawyeis, 
_ who togk, occasion ta run; cut-ima high-commendatioaof the severe 

_ exeqution of justice upon thieves who; ashe said,werethenbanged 

. 80 fast,, that there were sometimes snore thantwenty, 


Train het terke arto emmccowweitane 
to piaee thigh since so few escaped, there wererygt $0 1 
left, ‘wlio * were ral robbing iw lt 


laces. . Upon this, 
the boldfidgs’ to. ‘Speak boldly be eo ore the. cardinal, sa 

no ocedston ite wonder at the matter, since this 4 nin ishi ps 
thieves’ was ' neither Just in’ itself nor good for 


as tHE siveRfry was en ‘GREAT, ming? psteniy st 
EFFECTUAL.’. id a6 DSlttirthar> 
. le be Toe Pay Re OM” 
Three. centuries, tes elapsed sinee thie seplence was. gub- 
, lished, and during. all, that.time.. philosophers, politicians, apd 
lawyers -havg, successively arisen,, who, in ining and: ac- 
counting for, the miserable. inefficacy of, our criminal code, can 
ones comment on the updeniable, maxim there” laid dawn, 
al! mypishment, im. order tobe effectual, must be 
perton to the. offence committed. . Three centuries ee 
elapsed, ,ang,;m theory, we have not advaneed.a step beyond 
H ge obvious truth; while, in practice, our statute book hag 
constantly, bid defiance to the maxim, and the severity of pu- 
nishment has at least kept even pace, in its increase, with the 
number of the advocates for justice and the weight of their ar- 
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guments. Three centuries have elapsed, and we can still tole- 
rate a popular writer in turning into ridicule every serious en- 
deavour te improve the code of penal law, and we can still 
listen with patience to the first law officers of the crown when 
they oppose to the collected wisdom of ages the single unsup- 
i assertion, that no reform is needed ! ; 
If this reflection cannot be presented to any enlightened un- 
derstanding without exciting mingled feelings of humiliation 
and wonder, an inquiry into the cause of so strange a perver- 
sion of sense arid justice will perhaps, if it diminishes the won- 
der, sensibly embitter the humiliation. I[t cannot, we fear, be 
denied that the great mass of society is subject to the over- 
ruling influence of a purely selfish principle ; and if in any 
thing the great ascendancy of such a principle be most obvious, 
it is in the history of legislation. Few men have any interest 
in the condition of others, but so far as they imagine them- 
selves obnoxious to a similar predicament. The system of cri- 
minal law affects, personally and immediately, but a very small 
part of society, and that (with little exception ) the most low 
and abject part of it. Even of those whom it most affects, no 
man, while yet out of its reach, supposes that he may ever be 
drawn within the vortex. The higher orders of society which, 
virtually, are alone instrumental to the enactment of laws, pay 
little attention to the nature of such laws as cannot directl 
come home to themselves. And, though it is certain that all 
men are really interested in the criminal legislation of their 
country, because by itall men’s properties and lives are eventually 
secured, yet it is also certain that men think but little about pos- 
sible injuries ; and when an injury is actually sustained, they are 
tao much interested in its punishment to weigh pe suugmayed 
the just proportion which it should bear to the offence, or by 
what measure of punishment the recurrence of the offence is 
ost likely to be obviated, A man full of anger for,an offence 
pe against his person or property for which ne actual, 
or no adequate, penslty has yet been provided by the legisla- 
ture, immediately requires the severest punishment to be en- 
acted for that which his momentary suffering induces him to 
think the ‘heaviest of ¢fimes. What this man wishes to be 
done from excess of passion, others concur in doing from the 
absence of feeling : and thus every unjust law may be attributed 
partly to the spirit of revenge, and partly to the —, of 
insensibility. + 
There are undoubtedly those of philosophié&l*minds, and 
enlarged habits of thinking and comprehensitn elevating 
them above this selfish mass of society who may be roused to 
exertion by the unsophisticated copsiderations of humanity 
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‘and justice. Hence it follows that, under monarchical or oli- 

garchical forms of goverhment, more may be done, and more 
has actually been effected, towards the emendation of the pe- 
nal code than where the concurrence of a large popular as- 
sembly is required. Nor are we to suppose that men, how- 
ever actuated in general by selfish motives, have any natural 
propensity to a preference of evil over plam and acknowledged 
good ; and hence, wherever the influence of inveterate pre- 
Judice has not aided the vis inertia of mere indifference, and, 
from the infant condition of society, it has been necessary that 
something should be done, more liberal maxims of judicature 
niay be found to have takeneffect From these considerations 
united, it will be easy to draw our conclusions respecting the 
efficient cause of so remarkable a phenomenon in politics, as 
that of all the enlightened nations of the world, Great Britain 
stands almost single, in her adherence to a system which ori- 
ginated in ignorance, and is perpetuated by prejudice and 
Inactivity. . 

To awaken the exertions of true philosophers and patriots, 
it should seem that little more can be required than the disse- 
mination of such a book as that under review, containing the 
unanswered, and unanswerable, testimony of ages to the truth of 
the maxim which it is meant to promulgate. But something 
more seems essential to the implanting in the public mind such 
a sense of the political importance of reform as shall dispose 
men only not to resist the efforts of patriotism and philosophy. 
They ought to be repeatedly admonished that their own imme- 
diate interest is at stake on the question ; they Ought to be perpe- 
tually reminded of the number of robberies, and burglaries, and 
forgeries, and murders which are almost duily perpetrated: lists , 
should be produced to them of such as actually suffer at every 
goal-delivery throughout the kingdom for these offences; aud 
if no impression is made on their minds by those dreadful ca- 
talogues, they should be told that the stifferers do not amount 
to one in ten of the convicts, nor the convicts to one in ten of 
those who, for want of prosecution, or of evidence, or of that 
hardened inflexibility in the juries which can alone carry such 
barbarous laws into execution, escape conviction. When. 
they are sufficiently made acquainted with the real extent of 
the evil, it ought to be forcibly impressed on their imaginations, 
that it is not the interest of foreigners and strangers, not that 
of friends and neighbours, which they are called upon to pro- 
tect, but their own ; that it is their own properties, their own 
persons, which are obnoxious to the operation of an evil so 
extensive; and that the chance of their immediately suffering. 
m some way or other from the extent of the evil is so far from 
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being a remote or improbable: speculation, as that it is, on the 
contrary, more improbable that any individual should pass 
through life without incurring some of its consequences. 
When their minds are at length wrought to a due sense of 
political alarm, then inform them that the experience of cen- 
turies has proved the insufficiency of the existing laws to pro- 
vide against or to diminish the danger, and explain to them all 
that has been proved beyond :the reach of contradiction by 
the collected wisdom of the most en!izhtened philosophers of 
every age and country. - And after, by this tedious, and toil- 
some, and disgusting process, they have been brought to com- 
prehend at last the grounds and principles of refory, then call 
upon them with the voice of authority, not to assist,,but sim- 
ply riot to oppose, every design for tlhe amendment of the laws, 
every effort for the melioration ot society. 

The inadequacy of our penal code to, the purposes of jus- 
tice seems now to be pretty generally ackuowledged, by men 
of sense and lberality.~ ‘The book before us atlords sufficient 
materials tor the: proofs of it, the result of the patient nves- 
tigation of men, such as Howard, Frankim, and Bentham. 
To recapitulate these proofs, or to produce the authgrities of 
Bacon, Coke, Blackstone, and Johnson, or of Montesquieu 
or Beccaria, iv support of the- conclusions whjch they pre 
sent, would be to offer an imperfect abridgment of arguments 
well known to many, and which those who wish to become 
acquainted with them, would do well to read in the originals, 
and there fully to digest and comprehend. In addition to the 
authorities already mentioned, this book contains further se- 
lections from the useful and excellent works of Colquhoun 
and Ciarkson, Edev, Bradford, and 'Turner, besides many 
others, conducive to the same end. All reasoning on this 
important subject seems to be actually exhausted in the com- 
pass of these remarks, and little perhaps remains to be done 
by the most zealous advocate for the desired reformation more 
than to circulate as widely as possible his own knowledge of 
the arguments by which it is to be enforced, and his own per- 
suasion of the importance of its accomplishment. 

It may not, however, be altogether useless to. re-state the 
principal arguments (if such they can be called) which have 
been urged in favour of the existing system, or in opposition 
to seferm (and which Mr. M. has very properly inserted in 
the same book, with their entire refutation); because many 
have been influenced by their specious appearance and. very 

eneral reception among uuthinking persons, who may not take 
he trouble to investigate the foundation on which they rest. 

In justification of the criminal law of England, and of the 
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inciples on which it is no sed to rest, Dr. Paley 
ae: in the following mange ee his Mora 1 hnlehonhs, 
vol. 2, p. 277.) , : 


¢ By the number of statutes etelerinng ouyitan Mitoes ar law 

of England sweeps into the net every crime} which) under why 
possible circumstances, may mbrit the:punishnient of death; 
but when the execution of this sentence comes tobe deliberated 
upon, a small proportion of each class are singled outythe general 
character, or the, peculiar aggravations of whose.crimep render 
them fit examples of public jastice. ,By. this. expedient, few 
actually suffer death, while the dread. and danger of it ong 
over the crimes of many, The tenderness of the | lawe.¢ 
be taken advantage of. The life of the subject i is sp areal so ‘ar 
as the necessity of restraint and intimidat\.ni speregitle” ; yet | or - 
will adventure upon thé commission of any eae 
from a knowledge that the laws have, not provided for its pai 
ment. The wisdom and humanity of this: désigt furthish a juist 
excuse for the multiplicity of capital offences, which the’ laws 
of England are accused of creating beyond those of-other coun- 
tries. The charge of cruelty is answered by observing that these © 
laws were never meant to be carried into indiseriminate execu- 

tion ; that the legislature, when. it establishes its last and highest 
sanctions, trusts to the benignity of the crown to relax their.se- 
verity as often as circumstances appear to palliate, the offence ; 
or even as often as those circumstances of aggravation are oe 
ing which rendered this vigorous interposition necessary Af 
this plan it is enough to vindicate the lenity of the law, | 
some instances are to be found in each class of ‘capital 

which require the restraint of capital pofishment’; “and ‘tha Aor 
restraint could not be applied; without subjecting the whole elas 
to the same condemnation.* 


Now if the whole of this defence can be (as it oath 
has been) proved false and unfounded, it will surely be matter 
of equal surprise and regret that it. was adopted by this writer 
without having been first submitted to the test of. an barge: 
gation which must have satisfied him of its insufficiency. 
work, into which it is so imcautiously introduced, has | 
very generally received for a basis of moral-and. political i 
cation. The university of, which the author was a distinguished 
ornament, admitted its utility without hesitation, or reserve ; 
and, in the public lecture-rooms of almost eres, college at 


ol. 





* By some strange oversight either of the editor or printer, this last 
sentence in Mr. Montagu’s book is printed as if Dr. Paley mate ‘@ ques- 


tion of his, argument—‘‘ Js.it enough,’ sc. &c. It may: well indeed be “ 


stated in the form of a question; but Dr, Paley meant it for an assertion, 
and so it is } printed i in the original. 
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Cambridge, this very argument is explained and enforced, 
without (as far as we have heard) any statement of its weak- 
ness or of the points on which it is liable to refutation and 
censure. The principles which are inculcated at the univer- 
sity must be supposed to influence the opinions of the indi- 
vidual through life, unless it fortunately happens that he has 
both leisure and inclination to revise them at any of its suc- 
cessive stages ; and it is therefore safe to aver that the very 
sentence which we have just quoted, together with the re- 
maining observations scattered through the chapter of which 
it forts a part, has had, and will continue to have, consider= 
able effect in obstructing the natural progress of reason, and 
procrastinating the hour of reformation. 

Setting aside the question, whether all, or most of the 
crimes which are, by the law of England, punishable with 
death, can, ‘ under any possible circumstances, merit that 
punishment,’ it isno very difficult task to shew that many 
crimes which are yet exempted from capital punishment may, 
‘ under most circumstances,’ be deservmg of severer punish- 
ment than many, which are rendered capital by statuté, can be 
deserving of ‘ under any circumstances.’ 

‘ Under what possible circumstances,’ for instance, cane — 
shoplifter or a pickpocket be put on a level, in the scale of 
his merits, with the ruftian who commits a daring assault with 
intent to murder or to ravish, and who, though he lias failed, 
by the merest hazard, of accomplishing Iris ultimate design, 
may have subjected the intended victim of it to every inter- 
mediate aggravation of insult, terror, and suffering? Has hell 
no hotter place reserved for the cool and deliberate murderer, 
who falsely swears away the life of a fellow-creature at the 
bar of justice, than for him whom a long series of injury and 
insult has stimulated to the last act of a desperate revenge, or 
who, when struggling for freedom, has casually slain an officer 
of the law? 

How many actions are there, which, morally considered, 
affect the peace of fatnilies, the welfare of the state, the ho- 
nour of religion, much more nearly than most of those petty 
offences against.which the law: launches all her deadliest thun- 
derbolts, aud which, so far from being made capital, are not 
even numbered in the list of crimes? Are seduction and 
adultery less offensive in the sight of God, less pernicious in 
their consequences to society, less contagious in their exan:ple, 
less frequent in their occurrence, less pregnant with misery and 
wretchedness to their immediate victims, than the stealing of 
a horse, or the coining of a guinea? 

The next assertion is equally unfounded with the former, 
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What stranger to the practice of our criminal law would not 
be led to suppose from it that the circumstances of every of- 
fence are snbjected to the grave and laborious investigation of 
all the assembled sages of the law, and that the life of a ci- 
tizen is really an object of such tender care in the’ sight of 
government, as to demand the most vigilant attention lest one 
unnecessary sacrifice be offered, or one unhappy convict soffer, 
whose offence, when scrupulously measured, is found to fall 
short of one undeviating line of guilt and danger? How 
nearly docs this splendid picture approach to‘ our ideas even‘of 
Utopian perfection? How far is it from’ corresponding, in the 
temotest degree, with what passes daily and hourly before the 
eyes of the most inattentive observer? Where'is this anxious 
scrutiny, this profound deliberation, this patient and laborious 
balancing of justice, this tender and compassionate regard for 
the life of man? It is not enough ‘to allege a few exam 

which may readily enough be found of extraordinary attention 

id to cases of an extraordinary nature, where the public 
interest has been strongly excited, or powerful: intercessions 
made for the offender, or the royal clemency awakened by 
these or otlier fortuitously concurrent circiimstances. But 
how is it with the poor, vulgar, ignorant, unfriended, every- 
day villains, whose crimes are too clearly proved to admit of 
argument, whose situations are too abject or too common to 
awaken curiosity? Can it be pretended that in all, or in most 
of such cases, the judge has power or opportunity to investi- 
gate, and deliberate, and balance; or-that he is not often in- 
fluenced by some casual impression, some circumstance of 
no actual importance, some partial representation of others, 
in his determination whether to leave for execution, or extend 
his mercy to the criminal? We mean to cast no reflection on 
the judges, but only on the laws. We will admit, for the sake 
ot argament, that there is a moral certainty of having for all 
our twelve judges, men of the most upright and conscientious 
as well as of the most extensive and unprejudiced minds. We 
believe that, in- general, this is as nearly the ‘case as caw be 
consistently with the necessary imperfection of humanity. But 
we say nevertheless, it is impossible that men, however vir- 
tuous, upright, and able, can in all, or in most of the cases 
that come before their cognizance, perform even a small por- 
tion of the duty which Dr. Paley would have us believe to be 
actually accomplished by them. 

Could Dr. Paley have been in the habit of reading the 
public newspapers when he proceeded to declare that ‘ few. 
actually suffer death?’ [s the number of annual sacrifices to 
the indiscriminate rigour of our crimiual law, small in the es 
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timation of ;the, philosopher, .or of , the patriot? — of “any 
person, in, short, but.the merest pretender to ¢he science 
of political economy? If, however, this expression. be 
taken as, comparative only, and as if Dr. Paley, meaut to 
assert that, few. victims are, made to the utmost severity. of 

e law,,19, proportion to the multitude of offenders who elude 
its, vengeance, We are quite, prepared to admit the fact, and to 
‘state at aathe most alarming among all the consequences of 
that bad system of policy which we wish to expose. But 
.then, the a on of this,sentence is, we fear, as widely at 
,Narlance with, the truth as, in another view, the former part of 
‘it, would be., So many are. those. who escape the law, that 
_* the dread and danger of it hang over the crimes of none,’ 
as they ought to hang over them. ‘ The tenderness’ (that is, 
the mefficient weakness) ‘ of the law.is taken advantage of ;’ 
cok incu ‘the life of the. subject’ is unnecessarily and 
_Wantonly sacrificed in a frightful number of instances, yet, as 
the law now. stands, it ‘is spared’ infinitely too often for the 
salutary purposes of ‘ restraint and intimidation.’ 

, We cannot now proceed, step by step, to poiut out the 
“errors with which the remainder of this celebrated paragraph 
abounds, and.think it sufficient to haye shewn that the pre- 
mises are utterly unfounded; whence it must follow that. the 
conclusions drawn from them are unsupportable by any 
powers, of reasoning. The general argument, bowever, can- 
‘not be too frequently, nor too variously, exposed, to,refata- 
tion. The number of. capital punishments does not, prevent, 
but on the contrary greatly encourages, the perpetration:ef 
crimes. For, it.is the certainty of punishment, and. not the 
measure of it, that is most efficacious towards deterring men 
from the commission of ‘thent,: 

In this respect (the certainty.of punishment), it is, indeed, 
true that all buman laws must of necessity be imperfect. 

Many crimes are committed of which there,can never be any 
_evidence. The only witnesses to the .perpetration of others 
_may die, and leave,their tale untold, Vigilance, and disguise, 
.and flight, may prevent, in some cases, the possibility of de- 
tection. In others the forms and niceties of, law may. af- 
fgrd the means of escape; but all these various necessary di- 
‘njnutions from the certainty-of human punishment,are not to 
-be compared ip their generalizing influence with. the proba- 
bilities of safety afforded by that peculiar system of injustice, 
which forms the topic of this writer’s unqualified eulo- 
gium. It is owing to the severity of our laws, that , 


a 


‘the injured through compassion will often forbear to prosecute; 
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juries through compassion will sometimes forget ‘their oaths, and 
either acquit the guilty or mitigate the naturé of the offence; 
and judges through compassien will respite’ one half ‘of the con- 
victs, and recommend them to royal mercy. Among so many 
chances. of escaping, the needy and-hardened offender overlooks 
the multitude that suffer; he boldly engages in. some desperate’ _ 
attempt to relieve his wants or supply his vices; and if anex+ 
pectedly the hand of justice evertakes him, he deems himself 
peculiarly unfortunate in falling at last a saerifice te those laws: 
which long impunity had taught him to contema.’. ee 

This is not the hasty opinion of a speculative reformer, ‘b 
the sound and unanswerable conclusion of an English judge, 
than whom no man has ever attamed a more comprehensive 
view of our national jurisprudence, and no man was ever 
more deeply impressed with a sense of its general excellence ; 
whose commentaries ot. the laws of his country,’ the more 
they are examined, the more accurate arid instructive they will 
be found, and though they ate in the hands and mouths of all, 
have never been duly appretiated as containing the most use- 
ful practical suggestions for thé reformation of those laws 
where they are most glaringly erroneous and defective. 

So much for the question of policy; row for that of jus- 
tice. The discretion vested in our judges’ is the orily ground 
on which any pretension ‘to the justice of our present sys- 
tem can be at all supported. But here we may venture to 
ask, to what purpose are ‘laws enacted but to prevént the 
exercise of discretion in matters of political importance? Are 
not those laws in theory the most perfect, which, providing 
for the comprehension of every distinct case, leave nothing at 
all to the discretion of the judge? We know that this is in 
practice impossible. The particular circumstances of every 
case cannot be reached by any system of laws, however various 
and extensive in their operation. But it sounds rather strange 
to hear imputed, as a ground of commendation in laws, that 
very ingredient the absolute exclusion of which is essential to~ 
their theoretical perfection. If we could be certain that every 
prince and magistrate were equally incapable either of vice or 
error in the administration of government, then indeed there 
would be no. necessity for any laws whateyer. . But admit that 
laws are necessary ; and it is impossible notto admit also the 
expediency of such laws as shall be in the fewest possible in- 
stances liable to the captice, or to the discretion, or in any, 
respect to the modification and controul, of those who are tot 
the masters of the law, but its servants. re ee 

It will hardly be disputed that uniformity in the operations: 
ef a law is essential to the justice of its execation—that the 
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same offence, under the same circumstances, ought to meet 
with the same measure of chastisement. What then is the 
consequence of vesting this large discretionary power in the 
judges? Must it not, and does it not in fact, often happen, that 
one judge dooms to death, while in an adjoining county, at the 
very same time, another judge recominends to mercy, under 
similar or, perhaps, under more criminal circumstances? Nay, 
is the temper and disposition of the same man so invariable as 
to render it certain that he may not sentence one day to a two 
years’ imprisonment the very person whom he would let off, 
the next, at the small price of a two months’ confinement ?— 
That he may refuse a respite in the morning, and be inclined 
to exert his fullest privilege of remission in the afternoon? 
These, and similar argumeuts, appeared so convincing to 
the author of “ Thoughts on executive Justice,” published in 
the year 1785,* to inspire him with an idea which we should 
stigmatise with the terms of strange, extravagaut, and incre- 
dible, had it not for the time actually produced considerable 
sensation, even among those principally concerned in the ad- 
ministration of our penal laws. To remedy the obvious ill 
consequences of uncertainty in the execution of laws, he pro- 
poses to divest the judges of their discretionary power, leaving 
the laws as they are, or even increasing the number and ex- 
tent of those which denounce the punishment of death against 
offenders. By this plan he persuades himself that the number 
not only of outrages committed, but ‘of capital punishments 
also, would eventually, nay, almost instantaneously be dimi- 
nished, and the world at last be purified from the contagion of 
all those offences which the Jaw thinks proper to distinguish 
from other offences by the name of “ Crimes.”+ 





* The substance of this sophistical tract is alsy reprinted in Mr. Monta- 
gu’s book, as well as of another which was soon afterwards published in an- 
swer to it. The latter is a very able and satisfactory performance. 


+ Varillas, the most unphilosophical writer that ever pretended to the cha- 
racter of an historian, eulogizing the severe administration of Charles Count 
ef Charolois, governor of Holland under his father Philip the Good, says, 
* Les grans chemins de la Hollande étoient bideux par la multitude des sup- 
pliciez que ’on y exposoit, parce qu’on n’y laissvit fire impanément aucune 
injure & personne, et chacun pouvoit aller sans crainte of ii lui plaisoit et 
emporter ses biens avec lui.’ This is asif we should say, ten thousand per- 
sons suffered for the crime of rebellion under the reign of Heury the 
Fourth, and therefore no reign was ever so undisturbed hy tebels, or, the 
gorpse of Abershaw was suspended in chains upon Wimbledon Common ; 
so that all men travelled from Richmond to London without fear of bigh-way 
robLery. Compare this passage with that already quoted from Sir Thomas 
More, and it will only serve to prove that in all ages and cquatries where 


he experiment of undistinguishing severity kas been tried, it has been fuund 
quatly igeGi-acious. 
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To evince the futility of reasoning like this, itseems almost 
superfluous to have recourse to argument, since it 1s suflicient- 
ly overset by the irresistible evidence of facts. The experi- 
ment suggested has actually been tried, and the result of the 
trial is quite decisive as to its expediency. During the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, the discretion now reposed in the judges 
was, to a great degree, if not altogether, unknown, and execu- 
tion followed conviction with as much certainty as this writer 
could possibly desire. Yet at that period, as we are told by 
Sir Thomas More in the passage already quoted, ‘Men wera 
hanged so fast that there were sometimes more than twenty 
on a gibbet.’ The author of the ‘ Thoughts’ would doubtless 
join in the wonder expressed by the English lawyer, ‘ that 
since so few escaped, there were yet so many thieves left.’ 
The truly just and philosophical reason assigued by the vener- 
able chancellor of England might ‘alone have failed to con- 
vince him; but when coupled with the evidence-of succes- 
sive ages, which have sufficiently proved, that the undue seve- 
rity of a punishment, is the surest method to render it ineffece 
tual, it must ultimately persuade the most prejudiced theorist 
to listen to the voice of truth and justice. ‘The unanswerable. 
result of this evidence is, that to carry the existing laws min 
effect would have a decided tendency to imcrease, instead of 
diminishing, the number of offenders, and that in a most ra- 
pid progression. And the reason is plain. The discretion 
vested in the judges is not the only, nor the principal, chance 
of escape to the criminal. The unwillingness to prosecute on 
the part of the community, and to convict on the part of the 
jury, are at least as great.as the readiness of the judge to par- 
don when convicted. While the judge retains his remitting 
power, this hesitation on the part of the community and of the 
jury will be much less ive than if that power were re- 
moved, For aow, enwilling as a man may be to bring a fel- 
low-creature to his trial of life and death for an offence evi-. 
dently disproportioned to the punishment, that unwillingness is 
to a great degiee.removed by the belief that, even if convicted, 
the culprit will not ultimately suffer the punishment which the 
Jaw inflicts. ‘Tuke away the discretionary power, and vou will 
then see the. real consequences of disproportionate laws. All 
the minor offences which the law subjects to the pewalty of 
death, and many crimes of a more Lewous nature also, if com- 
mitted against the persons or properties of humane and mer- 
ciful men, will pass uupunished altogether; while the gal- 
lows will groan with the weight, not of those the aggravated 
nature of whose crimes calls.for the severest measure of juse. 
tice, but of these who, be the nature of their offences what it 
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may, have offended against the unfeeling and vindictive part of © 
mankind. And thus 4 bloody sacrifice will be offered up, not 
to justice, but tothe demons of revenge, avarice, and oppres- 
sion. 

The necessity of a reform in the penal code seems now, then, 
to be reducéd to avery simple proposition. The existing 
laws ‘would, without-the discretionary power vested in the 
judges, be wholly imadequate to the effect proposed by their 
‘ enactment. Retaming the discretionary power, they are still 
inadequate to that effect. The laws must therefore be altered, 
in order to render them effectual. 

It is equally evident from all which has gone before, that 
this alteration must not be an incomplete and partial modifica- 
tion, but a reform of the whole system, whether it be effected 
all‘at once, or by gradual and hard- wrung concessions. 

It is also equally evident, that the foundation upon which 
this reform is to proceed, must be the doctrine of a proportion 
between crimes and punishments. When once men are 
brought to a just sense of the necessity of reform, then will 
arise a variety of considerations as to the measures most ex- 
pedient for rendering it effectual. But those who have the 
good of their country at heart should not, and we trust will 
not, be discouraged by the difficulty and complication of the 
task they have undertaken, from pursuing its accompl#hment 
with unremitiing zeal and energy. We most heartily unite 
with the author of ‘ Characters of the late Charles James Fox,’ 
in the wish that this reform might be accomplished at once, 
by the abolition of the existing code, and the instantaneous 
substitution of a new one, founded on the philosophical prin- 
ciple which we have just established, and previously submitted 
to the revision of all the most intelligent and virtuous men in 
the nation. But, persuaded as we are, that from the passions . 
and prejudices, the apathy and ignorance of men, there would 
arise in the present state of society so many insuperable ob- 
stacles to the realization of this magnificent idea, we contem- 
plate, with a more chastized pleasure perhaps, but still with 
much greater confidence of ultimate success, the gradual and 
cautious advances towards reform which are now making in 
the legislative assembly of the nation, by those whom we Gan- 
not but believe to be impressed with the same sense as our- 
selves of the necessity of much more’ exténsive and general 
alterations. 

The temperate and steady advocates’ of reform should al- 
ways bear in mind the progress of ‘that great, measure, the 
abolition of the slave-trade—through what dangers and dif- 
ficulties, apparently insurmountable, its patrons were obliged 
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in its first infancy to struggle—how much was said, and. how 

little done, for years following years from the first proposal 

of it, towatds its ultimate accomplishment—how concessions 

were extorted, drop by drop, from the hard: bowels of. self=, 
interest and avarice—how, session after session, the foundations 

of that iniquitous. system were gradually sapped and weakened 

—till at last the whole detestable fabric fell to the ground, at 

atime when the minds of men were so prepared for the event, 
that the fiual, crash of its downfall produced a much slighter 

general sensation than accompanied every preliminary attack 

upon its existence. ny 

Oar views have hitherto been confined to the previous ques+ 
tion, which must first be sifted and understood thoroughly 
before any plan of extensive tical improvement can be 
brought feowrand with the ouueed of success. We cannot 
conclude this article without remarking, that the promulgation 
of penal statutes -is a measure which deserves the most serious 
attention. Several imaginary difficulties and inconsistencies 
have indeed been mentioned as impediments to this proposed 
promulgation. But we would ask, supposing it were provided 
that each new penal act of the legislature shall in future, 
immediately on the termination of every session, be affixed im 
the most conspicuous place of every market-town in the king- 
dom ; or that a day be appointed for the magistrates of certain 
districts throughout. the country to read them publicly to the 
people ; or that the same duty be imposed on the clergyman 
of every parish during so many successive Sundays, after 
urorting service throughout the year; where, in the name of. 
justice, would be the difficulty of carrying into execution any 
of these imagined ordinances ; or, (to render the scheme jet 
more effectual) all of them conjomtly? Our penal stat 
_ numerous as they are, do not amount to so alarming a 
in every session as to produce,any great inconvenience in such 
a plan upon that score; and if “a poacher” should happen to 
be-instructed by. it in the penalties incurred by “ a delinquent 
in matters of public account ;” or a public accountant be taught 
the consequences to result from “ the wiring of hares,” although 
we allow that the information so nequnet will in both cases 
be probably superfluous, we cannot think that the possibility 
of a little superfluous knowledge is such a mischief, as to out- 
weigh the great positive good which must arise from giving to 
all men the opportunity of knowing the law so far as it respects 
themselves. . ; 

We naust now close our remarks on.a subject, the import- 
ance of which has induced us to make thisarticle an exception 
tu our general rule of criticism, and to write am. essay rather . 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 19, March, 1810. T 
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than a review, sincerely rejoicing if what we have written may 
influence a single unprejudiced and intelligent reader to pursue 
the inquiry which it is intended to promote. Mr: Montagt’s 
book is only, as it professes to be, a selection from the writings 
of others. Some important publications on the same subject 
have not been noticed by him; others have been too little 
used. Nevertheless, there seem to be few arguments of lead- 
ing previous importance that are not fully digested, and even 
exhausted, in some of the various extracts which it contains, 
and therefore our recommendation of it to the perusal of the 
uninformed reader, is strong and unqualified. 

‘It was published,’ as Mr. M. informs us in a short and 
sensible preface, ‘ at the request of a society, whose object is 
the diffusion of knowledge, respecting the punishment of death 
and the improverrent of prison discipline ;’ and we afe sub- 
sequently advertized that ‘any references or communications 
on the subject will be thankfully received, directed to I. Lan- 
caster, Borough Road.’ Mr. M. ought, however, for general 
information, to have explained more at large the nature and 
ends of this institution, which are probably known to few. 

With the emphatic address of Sir Edward Coke to the 
readers of his second Institute, which Mr. M. has very aptly 
chosen fot the winding-up of his own preface, we shall also 
conclude the present article. After glancing at the indubitable 
principle that all true justice is merely preventive, the vene- 
rable lawyer thus proceeds— 

‘ But the consideration of that preventing justice were 
worthy of the wisdom of parliament, and in the mean time, 
expert and wise men to make preparation for the same, as the 
text saith, Ut benedicat eis Dominus, Blessed shall he be 
that layeth the first stone-of the building, more blessed that 
proceeds in it, most of all that finisheth it, to the glory of 
God, and the honour of otir king and nation.’ : 





—_—= = = 


Art. VI—A Letter on the Genius and Dispositions of 
the French Government, including a View of the Tax- 
ation of the French Empire. By an American lately 
returned from Europe. London, Longman,’ 1810. pp. 
253. , . 





THE principal object of the present work appears to be to 
deter the Americans from an alliance with France, by a picture 
of French despotism. ‘This admonition docs not seem to be 
either unseasouable or superfluous. Ever since the establish- 
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ment of American independence, there has been a powerful 
French faction in the United States, or a party, whose object 
it has been to promote the interest of France at the expense 
of that of Great Britain. ‘The French revolution, which caused 
a sensation like that of an electric shock in this co » was 
visibly felt in America. It operated very, powerfully on the 
sympathies of the popular mind in the United States; and 
in proportion as it created a predilection for France, it tended 
to generate an increased animosity towards this country. ‘The 
different revolutionary governments in France have sedulously 
laboured, through the medium of . their, ministers and emissa- 
ries in the United States, to promote a rupture between Ame- 
rica and Great Britain. France, as if relying on the strength 
of her interest with the populace of America, has at times 
treated the government of that country with a degree of in- 
sult and of arrogance, which has hardly ever, been shewn even 
by a superior potentate to one of his crouching, vassals.— 
Most of our readers will recollect the contemptuous conduct 
of the French ambassador, M. Genet, towards, the. consti- 
tuted authorities in America. The moderation of Washington 
and of Adams with the more enlightened part of the men.of 
property in that country, preserved it from a desolating war, 
or from the horrors of a second and more democratic revo- 
lution. , : 

When Buonaparte deposed the directory, and mm the 
sovereignty of France, his conduct towards the United States 
was characterized by the same spirit, and impelled by the same 
designs as that of his predecessors. He endeavoured to con- 
troul and intimidate the government of the country by means 
of a faction, either in his pay, or at least under his influence. 
And if America have not been hitherto precipitated into a 
war with this country, the effect has been owing less to the 
want of menace and intrigue ‘on the part of France, or of 
inclination on the part of a noisy and tumultuous party in 
America, than of a prudent sense of weakness in the govern- 
ment to provide for the expense of a contest with this coun- 
try, or to encounter the tremendous hostility of the British 
moarine. . 

Itis not a little remarkable that, while the American govern- 
ment seem for the most part to have crouched with servile 
complaisance beneath the most domineering pretensions of the 
French emperor, they have uniformly exhibited the most pe- 
‘tulagt and swaggering demeanour, when any conciliatury over- 
tures have been made by this country. But this blustering 
violence of their populace and their councils appears to have 
been only one indication a weakness and their cow- 
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ardice. We by no means pretend to justify some parts of the 
conduct of the English government towards the United States, 
but when we compare it with that of the French during the 
same period, we cannot but think that it appears a bright 
specimen of political moderation. When at the same time 
we contrast the different lines of conduct which have been pur- 
sued by the United States towards this country and towards 
France ; when we consider the outrageous calamnies which 
have been vented against Great Brita, and the obsequious 
pusillanimity which has been shown to France, we cannot but 
condemn both the people and the government of the American 
republic. In the present long and arduous conflict between 
this country and revolutionary France, there has for the most 
part appeared a very partial leaning towards Franee in the 
popular opinions and political measures of the United States. 
The people of the United States, who are sufficiently quick- 
sighted in their views of individual emolunient, have in this 
instance strangely mistaken the true direction of their national 
interest. ‘The triumph of Great Britain over the towering 
ambition of Buonaparte, ought to be the patriotic prayer of 
every inhabitant of the United States who wishes for the 
independence of his country. For, if Great Britain should 
be ultimately compelled to succumb beneath the ascendant 
destiny of Napoleon, the liberties of America would be soon 
either annihilated, or forced back, like the Indians of old by 
the new settlers, into the western wilds. ‘The British marine, 
little as the turbulent leaders of the Gallic faction in America 
may think, is the only real barrier between them and the con- 
quering eagles of the French emperor. Even the broad At- 
lantic itself would present but few obstacles to Napoleon's 
lust of subjugation, if the British navy were not placed it his 
way, Were the navy of Britain ever unfortunately reridered 
inferior to that of France, Buonaparte would not be ‘long ere 
he sent his legions to reduce the northern and southern countries 
of the new world. The mind of this singular personage is 
of that despotic quality, that he could not endure the ‘consci- 
ousness of a spark of liberty or independence in either he- 
misphere whic his mercenaries could extinguish. It is the 
navy of Great Britain, it is that unrivalled superiority on-the 
seas, which is so much the theme of Gallic invective, which 
is, at present, the only safeguard of the western world. from 
the gripe of France. 

We think then that the present writer deserves some eredit 
at least, for his endeavour to dispel the perilous delusion’ of 
his countrymen respecting the real designs of France, to expose 
the real projects whieh occupy the ambitious mind of Buona- 








parte,and t6 impress them with an awful dread,.and a-lively db- ; 
horrence of the hideous tyranny which: he exefcises in Frante, | 
aftd:in every region which is subjected tovhid arbitrary will, > 
Francd has long cherished the project, of universal domi- 
nion. ‘Eiouis the X[V. m the seventeenth century, was inflamed : 
with fre desire ‘as mutch as Buonaparte m the nineteenth ; nor. 
dows” he’ appear to hnve ‘béen more restrained by any sense of 
jagice drof i the pursuit. But ie means ym 
is possessed of achieving his unprincipled! project hap-. 
oe me me inferior to those of , Napoleon ; and be star of ; 
is destiny was' moré-cloiided by advérse o¢currences than that’ 
of the ican has hitherto beer. The spirit of lawless: 
domination which was fostered in the cabinet of Louis XIV. 
has' been faithfully ‘teansmitted to that of bie successors, each 
of: whom’ possessedithe will rathér than the ¢apacity to pro 
secute his:designs, tilbthe! revolution gave hirth to.a new order 
of: things, and prodaeed men asambitiousas any in the line! 
of Capet, while the: power of executing their designs was, 
increased. ay hundredfold: by the resources. which the revolue. 
tion put in their power, and by: the: blind passions.of the mul-, 
titude, which tutned inte: ete ew of military enthusiagh, 
have! produced an aggregate/of national forée, whieh monks: 
ath the! efforts» of former: caloulation.::. Thel:committee of, 


public safdty and the- directoty made a tremendous tise of: - 


this: power; but, with them; it was rathidr exercised: ini epher: 
theral ‘ravage than inv derable .cotrquest. Bat: \ 
excéeds all his revoldtionary predecessors in:the application: 
of thobe instriments of; destruction’ which were forged ow the 
mighty anvil of the revolution.” The plans. of ‘Buonaparte are! 
better conceived) more: maturely digested, anil more vigore 
ously executed thaw those of the persons who previously, 
swayed the sceptre of repolutionary France. All that he does, 
18 dove omnia ‘plan: Ip.is a systent of action: made'up of a. 
great number of parts, but the subceeditig is-seldom disclosed 
till the: previous désigd has been aceomplished. The finak 
ae laboursy the ultimate drift of -his ambitious 


es: can .hardly bé mistaken, but the progressive details,’ 


the shifting scenes of the great tragedy, gre involved n'a mys« 
terious ee ig Increases apprebension, while it tends 
to elude the ts of counteraction. In the gradual:deve- 
lopment of ‘his: plans, he appears to be the sole depository 
of his own secrets; "nor is it probable that even his, most 
iatimate counsellors kivow swhat ke means next to do; before 
the ‘time’ ras ‘arrived for it to be done. As Demosthenes 
said of Philip, he possesses great advantages over his enemies. 
in the entire uthity of deliberation and.action, which is centered 
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in the sanve individual, Universal dominion, both by sea and 
land, is evidently bis ultimate aim ; thoughwe cannot precisely 
divine the mode of accomplishing it, which he has no deubt. 
often revolved im the dark recesses of his own mind. ‘Towards . 
the dominion of the seas, be has hitherto fortunately made but 
little progress; but towards the domination ef the land, iat 
least as much of it as is comprehended in the map of Eutope,'. 
he»has advanced, and is: still:advancing ‘by long and, rapid: 
strides. All theold crazy governments of the E 
tinent seem either falling before him, or sottering to their fall. ; 
He'keeps gomg forth in the prideof his-strength, conquering 
and to conquer, And what renders. his: victories.the miore ) 
terrible, is, the: regelar system which -he pursues for the: secu~. 
rity of his conquests as he proceeds.:."Fhough his is a charatten. 
of enterprize, % is not one of temerity. > Ble undertakes more» 
than almost any ambitious chieftem dared to conceive before ;- 
but, at the same times he neglects 'n0 prechution agaist. fore. 
tulteus reverses, wo possible, means whichican prevent that 
rewaction, which. might suddenby averturin the. mighty fabric 
whiok che has veared;,and lay-Hisgldryinthe dust: 4: i) > 
Phe conquests ‘of Napoleomare: not. casual and desultory, 
theyare parts of w system ; theysare mtimately connected the 
One withthe other, and they are no sooner made than they:are 
‘ identified im ~one scheme for their preservation. . Liche suc« 
ceeds in‘ putting all “Earope: in ‘chains; ome link will be so 
closely cemented with mc coy ahd the whole. will becramped: 
together, not only with so muck force;)but' so much art, that 
the several parts will, we fear, cohere too strongly together to 
be reddily dissolved. iti ¢ raz vga 
~"Bhe aggrandizement of one man,’ proceeding: in such a re- 
lar and. preconcerted jscheme, may well be an object of 
ont and alarm, not only to Europe but to Ameinca, not 
only tothe monarchy of Great Britain, but to the republic of 
the United States: ‘From the period of:the reformation to 
that of the French: revolution, what has been. called the ba- 
hence of power, preserved Europe. from individual domination. 
"The different states, t6 the numberof nineteen, though very 
| im extent, in population;:and resources, were yet pre- 
served im some degree of equilibreum by their:mutual. jea- 
lousies, and a common desire to prevent the decided prepon- 
derance of any single power. Thus, the independence of the 
weaker states was preserved by a sort of local compact among 
all the rest ; or by a conviction in the larger powess..who 
might! be disposed to make the attempt; that it could not be 
etiected without the determined resistance of their, competitors 
fer pre-emivence im the scale of European infivence, This 
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system, which, while it: lasted, was. certainly favourable to 
the independence of nations, aud constituted # sort of publie 
law, the principles of which the different | governments 
seemed respectively-to acknowledge, was first impaired by the 
dismemberment of Poland, by the unprincipled junction of 
three great powers ; -while the other states of Europe whose 
duty it Wasito preserve the independence of every, part-of. the 
great confederacy of nations, acquiesced witha crimimal indift 
por orn in the infamous spoliation. The example.of destro 
state, merely because it was toe weak to 
the attack, which was tet.by the regular re eaemnes 
Berlm, of Vienna, and St. Petersburgh, was copied, not with 
a servile-hand,: but’ with a; great maxture:of: origahalcdacing, by 
= governors, of cevoluueaary France. : df! ithe ,othéx more 
governments had not, begun: the practite, we believe 
nth the French revdlutienists:.would have exhibited 4 
little moré diffidence im making the attenpt.: But one exs 
- sharengitied tekst tacttieaton 
wiess naggression:|- It: is. im somedegrée pleasing to res 
Pins that the Strocious violatién ef. Polish: independence. a? 
the ‘Prussian, ‘Avustriag; and . Russian governments ‘ix, one’ 
ps principal causes, shichussioctaaeattncs so weak in the 


swith’ Brasioe, stad Poland, ‘instead of 
hnsinacevaet door the [listizof nations, been secured in ‘her 
liberties aad independence, the courts of Berlin, of Vienna, 
and of St. Petersburgh would have always had a useful ally 
in the-troar of weed.’ 


on of hs conti fo ey 
saoeemsa! 
the f dynasty of N; sooner or 
et the boas a netibosigat Tes 
Pd prt, tn mighty proponieace of Enc ove the 
penieme eeerene. oS anapaconaes for permanence. 
t appears solid fabric,and constructed by a skilful architect ; 
but: still we must never forget that ite erected om the sandy 
basis of ; and though it may this 
moment lift its awful height to the skies, it may the next be 
érumbled into atoms, and vanish like a dream. 
thine indeed be eonfesced that the tremendous extension 
asia basete cane not heen so much owing to chance 
pat, Spabe of, action long cherished, steadily 
last favoured in its execution by the c 
Tb kien wie the almost 
and: upsight-men im the cabinets of 
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Europe. The only probable opportiinities which have been 
lately offered of checking the aggrandizement of France, have 
been in the Tyrol and in Spain. In the Tyrol the effort was 
vigorous; but, though there was.a super-abundance of: cou- 
rage, there was a paucity of numbers; and above-all, a scan- 
dalous dereliction of aid by the Austrian ministry. The 
enthusiasm, which glowed in the mountains’ of the Tyrol, if 
it had been supported by timely assistance, would have effée ted 
the. deliverance of Germany from the Gallic yoke. ‘The 
French’ sustained several severe and sanguinary defeats in that 
country; aud Marshals Ney and Le Febvre can attest the 
desperate valour of those hatdy mountaineers, whom the 
ae Austria nevertheless abandoned to' their merciless 
foe, with!a»pusillahimity which shews him ‘worthy~ of ‘every 
humiliation which he has:yet experienced, or which may-still 
be left for him'té experience. {In Spain, if wise measures 
had been ailopted: to excite the ow ore (of liberty, the 
French could:net‘bave pamtaihed themsetves ini that coo try 3 
and there'wotld been a: re-action which would: probably Have 
extended :itashf: ibeydnd. the Ryrenees. But! Fratice: tas uni+ 
formly growsmegreater and greater, not niore by “re own efforts 
thian byAbedtelly of her enémies... im: 
io The avithbr.of this pamphlet: ‘exhibits the folté wing: picture 
of.ithe iniltery propensities .of ote French govermment, and 
a “td noc witht the general vanity of the Lye deiy B19 


“af Throughous all. Frange, the »note of soiliteny omanentten 
iit every other indication, vet actwity—and the thitstaf con; 
ques apps pears, to supersede every other. desire, - In, th ital, 

‘achities of thought pee setian which ye 


ee can furnish in aid d'o the general esig 
plied and ‘isciplined with @ regular,and effective su ube viet, 
id 


Which {6° rie was traly ‘astonishin ag. I found on ull side a 
unity of views,—an activity in pt or fog E $ ‘ional 
devices.of ambition,—arieageritess for issue, atid @ déingt hse 
assurance of success,—-almost itvereditsleé, and more like thee 

of revolutionary. frenzy, than those ofa contert between) the 
insatiable ambition of an audacious tyrant; andthe acéive talents 
and natural propensities, of: a, body of trembling slaves... From 
the commencement of the revolution, particularly, emissaries 
have been scattered over Europe in order. to study aud delineate 
its geographical’ face. The harvest of their labours, 

sited in Paris, has furnished the imperial goverament Wi 
knowledge of the territory of ‘the. other power more mi 
nute and accurate than that which the laiter Di 

The Depot dela Guerre occupies, untemittingly, etal unldred 
glerks in tracing maps aud collettitig topo: i¢al Gethils,’ to 


Minister to the ann purposés ‘of the govern vant ‘Alb the 
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great estates of Spainwere markédmnd parvelled outsongz- before 
the lagt.jinyasion, of. that country,—ahd.it: is Rot; coq,much vo 
affirm, that those of England are equally well known and a 
partitioned, 
' «The idgaof unlimited sway is studiously kept. before the public 
mind,—and the future empire, of France over the pytions of the 
earth, exultingly. proclaimed, in. all the songs of the theatres an 
in public discourses of every. description, , Even the aunt j 
ragged beings, who prow!l.about the streets and.infest.the night- 
ceHars. of Paris;—the famished outcasts,—->many,.of whom are ) 
men of decent exterior and advanced age, beggared by the revo- i 
lution,—who haunt the Bouvelurds and public. gardens, in order 
to enjoy, underithe rays of the sun, that enlivening warmth which a 
their poxerty denies them at home,—and who,’ by. their wan a 
and melancholy aspect, excite the horror, and,compassion of a 
sirangerall, appear to forget, for a moment, their ipa pia 
‘in anticipating the brilliant destinies of the empire, and con~ 
mplating Paris, in prospective, as the, metropolis of the world, 
The inha of the country and of the provincial cities, 
whose condition the war renders miserable beyond description, 
an:l wo, secretly. invoke the bitterest curses on their rulers,—are, 
nevertheless) (for.such is .the..character of St aa eipcats 
peop)e) avt without theig share mai general 
pa 0 some af. sheig .w = ict aot a aa if 
stro nD, them, can, Al to wie e ‘extension. Mi 
the ational inllwance jambs Renown: in the. ight of peenomh i 
benefit.t. ;, $2; ~“es lovnd 4 y 493 — 


We douet believe that the author, 3 4s quite, g0 tin what 1 
he: says oe a pf . the: oF pear 
santryin B _ That the, inbabitanteof the cities; aad 
ost very tivech ant aemr-—rmeme stagnatwon: 
mie ce we eaWreadily chedivothde atetontly 
} wee ina" much more com ble condition then 
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by author of this pamphlet gives the following account 
Slepety of Bpudii ¥ orginal project for the seizuie of the sove- 


“More than two years ago, during my residence in Paris, I had 
Occasion to know that this plan was in agitation. It was a com- 
mon topic of conversation, that the Bourbotis were to be de: 
throned in that country, and a Buonapaftte introduced in theit 
stead. This speciation was usually accompanied by a pro- 
phecy‘ concerning the inevitable fall’of Austria. ‘All this, too, 
at @ moment, wien both nations were in alliatice with Prance,—+ 
when Spain,’ which Mr. Burke, in the time of thé Directory, 
denominated a fief of regicide, was to be ontidered,’ in every 
political calculation, asa part of the Tesources of Fraii¢e. ‘This 
trait alone is sufficient to-ev¥inee the profligacy of -her politicians, 
and the sense which they entertain of the character of their go« 
vernment. "They spoke of the necessity of regencrating! Spain, as 
the Roman ‘ historians, who lived under Caligula and-Bomitian, 
speak with compassionate indighation of th slavery in which 
the "Barbariaiis a held!’ For three yetirs ‘previous: to the 
sizure of ‘the*foyal family, Spd owas deluged With French 
erfissarits, Conttiissioned to prepate ‘the niiids of the: 
for the event—sand with French engitieers arid dtiughteménjwhe 
were openty ‘enigiged ‘in ‘mepping the ‘face of the country, in 
éxamini _ ‘stfong holds, aitd'in éxpldring: the ‘Neeatity and 
attiount of- the sper which they-expected to seize, 8411» 

é Deadhaneti the elder brother of the first husband. of the 
empress, was then sent as minister to Madrid, in order to pre- 
pare fhe’ Weveloptient “of the plan. “1 had some sdquaintance 
with this ‘gentléman, atid was enabted to observe the t aux 
ity whieh his: goverament displayed’ ion the subject of his mis- 
sion. For more than aombnth he.-das constantly ep the eve of 
departure ; but was delayed. from week to week on acgount of the | 

new deliberations and arrangements which daily .egcurred.— 
Sowers akhough iatee Pid ote [positines is_of 
humane character, and wag surnamed bi 
aera of the reolution; in, teeter ce of 

to the royal cause, He, he. fou 

for bis &t station, or i alto, a &é: 
crime; atid as I have’ superseded by 
@ more remorseless a The ofigina sry was, to transport 
the royal’ family of into Shut Amefite; ‘and ‘to sbize apon 
the eréwh as a derelict. ‘This’ seheme; Gpoti the advantages uf 
which it'would be rieedless to expatiate, ‘waste be accomplished, 
as eircumstances must dictate, either with or without the sasist+ 
ance of the British. The consent of Chasles and his p qnoen ath 
ebteined, but the opposition, of Ferdinand and. bis 
intercepted their flight, and excited ns 
whom their inténtion was dis¢losed, the; alarm. w 
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oe commotions at Aranjuez.’ The-iftimense force which Bab- 
parte, introduced, clearly. proves, that he. foresaw the: 
bi Ate he sabsequent conyulsions throughout Spain, had 
FY proriay against them aiish or prudence could suggest. 
Ferdinand nd, when lured inte his toils by the 
hick Simests of pretended friendship, shows that there are no 
refinements ‘of dissitnulation er artifices of perfidy of which he 
is Hot capable $4the massacre of three huiidted innocent victimes, 
whew’ Murat, ‘the day after the tumult of the 2d of May, caused’ 
té be grouped together and shot by his soldiery, in the-principdt: 
pr yt of Madrid, equally demonstrates, that there is no excess 
barbarity, ‘however’ atrocious; from which he wood — im 
the poceotation, of iis views.’ 


With to ‘the resistance of the Spaniards to the do~ 
ufieation of Buonaparte, the author justly remarks, that 


« An effervescence was almost every where excited, but was 
allowed to evaporate'in empty boast and menaces.  Trea- 
chéry and fear marked the conduct of the higher classes; 

whe). by theit example disarmed the passions, while they 
counteracted the effurts.of the: multitude. The juntas . were 
almost universally bodies of. inactive, illiterate, formalizing 
men },, without, the magnanimity to, conceive, or the courage to 










execute, any pom , comprehensive, and hardy plan of. operas 
- eee it is unquestionably due to the defenea of 

Sar apie spit manilened by some few ef the spre 

cat ade ape t of the, professional . me 

think t mus eperi upon an attentive survey of soy 

of this vera that ‘the exertions of the Spaniar, s Wer 

no means '¢ vmisnort With the exterit’ of their pe 

——— sta he 4s’ would fot ay time have frustrated the caine 

atte the Austrian war infterposed to‘break 


energi the country, 

they: made theis. appeal to. the prejudices of slavery) ‘and. fgna- 
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The author argues as if in the last war between Fratite and 
Austria, Austria was forced ifto the coritest apainst her 
inclination. But the fact is that Austria volunititily embtaced 
the moment when the forces of Buonaparte notes to be suf.’ 
ficiently occupied in Spain, to commence hostilities. ‘What ver. 
might have been the ulterior, projects of Buopaparte ona f, 
Austria, it is very evident, that he did not wish to attem 
execution till he had completed the subjugation, of the Sonim. 
sula. Austria, therefore,. was certainly.the assailant ; though. 
we are far from thinking that she was tinwise in ‘attentpting-4o- 
anticipate the blow which she probably knew:to‘be meditated, 
after Napoleon had fixed his Soothe onthe Spanish thronel’ 
But in the Austrian war itself, Buonaparte was certni pd 

“taken by surprise. | It must’ be reinenibered that Bory 

did not set out for Spain in’ the latter end Of 'the edt 

till he had had an interview with the emperor Alesandeg, gt i 
furth. He thought that the close friendship. and alliance, to 
which : this interview. at the time led. between. France . and, 
Russia would deter Austria from making any hostile. wont 
memt, even while he was absent.in Spain ; and that the 
would be preserved in Germaiy, at least till he“had cutie 
guished the flame of liberty: which was tindled béyond « ‘the 
Perenees. ‘V 

| Ht page 55, the author ‘says that ‘Bu arte compel 
Prussia to engage in the war which tersiifnated ‘in’ ‘her Peter 
tuin ;’ but |this assertion is Hardly corre hy “For Bi Puente te, 
unprinc led and amljtions as he certai Vass. $, afte 
couutable for the ear which ich may petit ry pale 
exther), of Prussia. or, other ; country king 9 
Prassia was eaiaodinn the war against fe better judg. 
ment, by ‘the intrigues ofa faction,;whd, seemed atithe time 
frantic enough to believe.that the veterans of France were ta 
be conquered by the sight of ‘the Prussian uniform: —.:i9. : 

The ‘Prussian cabinet, in its acme of imbecility and: fally, 
marched an army against France, as if they had nothing else 
to do than to run their bayonets into the’ batks ofa recréant 
enemy, Without éven calculating on the probability of a defeat, 
or making a single provision against disaster, 0 true it is in 
the fate of nations, that their destruction is aly ays preceded 
by the loss of all intellectyal foresight in their rulers, .. Prussia 
could yot have acted differently, if Fshe had absolutely, solic 
her own xuin, or dug the very pit in which her greatness. w 
to be irrevocably plunged. She = — by the sword Lot 
Buonaparte, but she iously acted as her own suici 
‘I here.is an old proverb, ‘ a the dowd his. due ;’. and though 
Napoleon is such a demon as was perhaps never before seem 
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in this hemisphere, yet we are unwilling even it respect to 
him to falsify facts in order to make him appear worse than 
he really is. | 

Onr politicians have formerly been deluded to believe, and 
the delusion may, perhaps ere long, be again cherished, that 
in the str of Russia a counterpoise may be found to the 
power of France. But the author truly remarks, that the 
resources of Russia, both in population and in wealth, have 
been greatly exaggerated, that they are both very small in 
proportion to the extent of her territory ; and would soon be 
found miserably insufficient m a contest with France. Dis- 
tance is not apt to magnify objects, but it seems in this instance 
to have increased the Russian power to a size much beyond 
what experience will justify. We shall extract some of the 
author’s remarks on this subject. 


* The rapid advamces of Russia since the reign of Peter the 
Great, her victories over the Turks, owing, however, to the igno- 
rance and pusillanimity of the Ottoman generals, and to the 
insubordination of their troops; her gigantic projects of arti- 
bition, and the vast compass of her territory, (in reality, a source 
of weakness,) have dazzled the eyes of mankind, and produced 
most extravagant hyperboles with regard to her military and pe- 
cumary resources. 

‘ Upon these resources alone she must rely in her competition with 
France ; and I am well convinced that they will prove insufficient 
for her rescue, I have read, with some attention, the opinions 
of those who wrote upon the state of her finances, and the cha- 
racter of her levies before the French revolution; and when I 
consider the difficulties which the Russian government had to 
overcome with regard to both, I am quite astonished at thé efforts 
it then made, although I believe them to be greatly exaggerated. 
Catherine laboured to spread an illusion on this subject, by the 
boldness and splendor of her undertakings; but they seldom 
required more than one or two campaigns; and with all the aids 
of absolute power, she was unable to collect 2 revenue equal te 
that of the secondary order of states in Europe. Her armies 
were drawn froth the interior of the empire, and formed by mea 
of slow and operose levies. In weakening the inland population, 
they exerted a most pernicious influence over the general pros* 
perity of a country, which, of all others most imperiously exacts 
the strictest economy of the blo.d, and the steadiest application 
of the agricultural labour of its inhabitants. The military strength 
of Russia was impaired by the frequency of seditions among the 
soldiery, of court conspiracies, and of popular cominotions ; evils 
to which the Russian government is still exposed, and which. 
must always impede the executioxy of any regular plan of warfare, 

‘The natural progress of her strength, the extension of hes 
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commerce, the diffusion of the arts of civilized life, and an;im- 
proved system of internal administration within the last thirty 
years, bave undoubtedly placed her under more favourable circum- 
stances, and greatly augmented her resources. But when con- 
trasted with those of France there is still av irremediable defi- 
ciency. ler financial means bear no proportion in the com- 
parison. Independently of the positive fact, her inferiority, in 
this respect, might be understood from a ¢alculation admitted by 
most writers on political arithmetic: that a thousand inhabitants, 
collected within a square league, will, when compared with five 
hundred, spread over the same surface, sustain much more than 
double the amount of taxes, and cost much less trouble and ex- 
pence in the collection of them. The product of private industry 
and of national revenue, -with. no difference even of soil or ch- 
mate, is, within a given space, uniformly in a ratio, much greater 
than that of the population. J state this principle, however, chiefly 
with a view to illustrate the difficulties to which Russia must be 
subject in relation to the concerns of her treasury." The amount 
of her revenue is but of little importance in an investigation of 
her ability to cope with France. The impossibility, under which 
she labours, of repairing with promptitude any severe losses of 
men, her want of good officers, and the defects of her military 
organization, are the most discouraging points of comparison. 

* War, as waged by herenemy, is not now principally a question 
of finance, but of the resources of population. The strength of 
a state opposed to France, must: be estimated by, the sum of its 
population, divided by the extent of its territory, and by the 
facility with which its mstitutions enable the government to wield 
that population. ‘The iirst branch of this estimate is so far cor- 
rect, that many writers compute, that a population of six millions, 
concentrated within a small space, is equal to one of twenty-four, 
diffused over a large surface. It*is eminently true as it relates 
to the military operations of a country waging a defensive war, 
Whoever reflects on the sparse character of the Russian popu- 
lation, and considers that the Russian government is under the 
necessity of maintaining a standing army at home, in order to 
preserve domestic tranquillity, will easily understand the appli- 
cation of the foregoing remarks, and must be satisfied, that, 
although England might furnish pecuniary supplies, Russia, 
after a few severe defeats, would be deficient in the number of 
her troops,’ 


In the last war with Russia, it appears to have been the de- 
sign of Buonaparte to erect a kingdom in Poland, and to place 
Murat, the present sovereign of Naples, upon the throne. In 
the next war with Russia, which is tgs not very semote, 
it is more than probable that this scheme will receiverits final 
* consitmmation. We shall thus find the original dismember- 
ment of Poland, by the triple league of unprincipled sove- 
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igts, puri in the 1 by the most signal retriba- 
don.’ the mild weeds wt of Holland sont Be sent to 
hold a sceptre in the softer climate of Italy, while the war- 
like and imperious Murat may be transferred to rule dver the 
Poles, and to chastise, the Russians and the Cossacks. 

The author cherishes no hope for the safety of the conti- 
nent, and thinks France, under her present constitution irre- 


‘ By the destruction of Prussia and the recent disasters of 
Austria, the north is broken into too many fragments, ever-to 
be again consolidated, It is not Russia, such as I have described 
her, that can breathe a vivifying and elastic spirit into this dis- 
jointed mass. She stands alone in the midst of ruins, with all 
the ramparts overthrown which ministered to her own security. 
Holland can never be what she was.—Switzerland, that remain- 
ed free, by a kind of prescription, under the old system, is now 
but ‘an entrenched camp’.of France, and must from her geogra- 
phical position continue. enslaved.—Germany is open on all 
sides. The French armies march at once, and without impedi- 
ment, into the heart of the German dominions. The cession of 
the Rhine districts to. the masters of Flanders, of Holland, of 
Switzerland, and of the Tyrol, left, thenceforward, no chance 
of safety for Austria, or of independence for the north of Eu- 


rope.’ 


Our only hope of the deliverance of the continent rested 
not on the feeble and spiritless efforts of any of the ‘ regudar 
overnments of the continent, but as we have said above, on 
the force of the popular enthusiasm m the Tyrol and in 
Spain. But in the former a all hope is extinguished 
e 


and im the latter hardly a spark is left, which is sufficient for 
@ presage of good even in a prophetic visionary. 

The author thinks that the death of Buonaparte would not 
ultimately prevent the subjugation of Spain. 


* The event,’ says he, ‘ might, indeed, plunge France herself 
into a civil war, but would not, according to my view of the basis 
of her power, alter the destinies of the continent. A civil war 
would employ but a portion of the French force; and as far as 
my observation, when at Paris, enables me to judge, would not 
endure long enough to afford time for the formation of @ general 
and efficacious league without. The struggle would tersinate 
in the establishment of a military chief, with the same views as 
the present, and armed with equal power over a people, whose 
military propensities, whose liceatioua habits, and whose servile 
spirit, would only be heightened by the state of disorder and 
insubordination into which they would be thrown. They. 
wauld become, if possible still more formidable tp Europe than 
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they are at this moment. Daring the domestic contentions of 
Rome, and the civil wars of Italy, the business of conqyest was 
pursued with more rapid success, than at any other period of 
their history.’ ae" sas 

We do nét agrée with the author in thinking that’ a civil 
war, which might be occasioned by the death of Buonaparte, 
wotild produce more ability in France than was-engendered 
by the great exciting power of the revolution, or cause @ 
more tremendous energy in her councils than she has hither- 
to displayed. A civil war, occurring after a long period of 
political apathy and quiescence, is well calculated to rouse 
all the active faculties, to awaken the dormant qualities of 
greatness; and by operating forcibly on all the powers of 
competition. which there .are in a country, to promote in an 
uncommon degree, the production of genius and taleuts; and, 
to facilitate the ascent of the greatest ability to the highest 
stations. But the many years of revolutionary eonvulsion 
which France has recently experienced, seem. to have ex- 
hausted the excitability of the people, and a civil war, fol- 
lowing such a tremendous convulsion, would rather destroy 
the men of talent which the revolution produced, than tend to 
produce more. If therefore a civil war should follow the 
supposed death of Buonaparte, it would probably afford to 
Spain and to other countries a’ more favourable opportunity 
than the author imagines for throwing off the yoke of France, 
and recovering their independence. 

In a succeeding part of his pamphlet the author details 
* Ist, the principal sources of the actual revenue of France’; 
2d, ‘the system established for the administration and collec- 
tion of the revenue; 3d, the amount of the receipts, and its 
disbursements.’ 1f we may credit the statemeuts of the writer, 
m which however we suspect that there is some degree of 
exaggeration, the state of taxation in France appears to be 
altogether more arbitrary and oppressive than it was under the 
old regime, and much more onerous compared with the 
quantuin of wealth on which it is levied, than it is at present 
in this country. 


We shall extract part of the description, which the author 
has given of the mode in which the taxes are collected in 
imperial France. 


*‘ Every village and commune of France has a collector or tax- 
gatherer, who pays: over the amount of his receipts to a trea- 
surer called a parficu/ar-recetoer—of whom there is one for evéry 
district. There is: also a réceiver-general, for each department, 
into whose hends the particular receivers convey thé sums drawn 
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from the collectors, and who communiéate immediately with the 
treasury. They are all under the active superintendence of ah 
administration, entitled the direction of the tazes (direction des 
contributions). This administration consists of a director-general 
of inspectors, verificators, controllers, &c. and of various other 
functionaries, whose province it is to watch over the receivers 
and tax-gatherers, and to regulate and expedite the collection 
of the taxes. In 1805, the number of chief officers, employés en 
chef, belonging to the direction of the taxes, amounted t 

out the empire, without including Piedmont, to 1041; 254 c0n+ 
trollers.of the first class, 588 of the second, &c. ‘The adminis= 
trations for the collection of the indirect taxes, employ likewise 
an immense multitude of directors, sub-directors, . inspectors, 
sub-inspectors, clerks, verificators, visitors, controllers, receivers, 
excisemen, preposés and simples employés, huissiers,’ régisseurs, 
&e. These, together with the agents employed in the collection 
of the direct taxes, are all nominated by the emperor, and form 
a host of unproductive labourers, ‘of spies, and petty tyrants, 
who, while they devour the substance of the’ people, promote, 
as a domestic inquisition, the political as well as the fiscal des» 
potism of their patrons. 

‘ The tax-gatherers (les percepteurs) are entitled to five per 
cent. on all they collect, and the receivers to the same per cent+ 
age on whatever is emptied into their chest. The agents of the 
different regies, upon which the collection of the indirect taxes 
devolves, are recompensed in the same way. This mode of pay- 
ment,—by allowing the revenue officers a certain proportion of 
their receipts,---has been selected in order to quicken their zeal, 
and to secure their fidelity. The budgets state merely the net 
produce of the taxes, after a deduction of these discounts and of ail 
the expenses of collection. The Jatter are, therefore, to be 
considered as additional charges upon the people---of no small 
amount. , ‘ 

‘ Under the old monarchy, according to Necker, the expense of 
collection amounted to fifty-eight millions of livres,—10 4-5ths 
per cent. on the totality of the taxes paid by the people. Peuchet, 
after acknowledging ¢ there are no positive data upon which 
such a calculation could be made in France at this moment; ac- 
knowledges, however, that the expenses of collection on the land- 
tax aloné could. not have been lower, in 1803, than 16} per 
cent. The charges of the same kind on the other taxes are still 
more conside: able according to the statements of the minister of 
finance. » 1 should calculate them at twenty per cent. at least, 
taking into consideration solely tbe increase in the number of the 
revenue officers and the high poundage to which they are eti- 
utled.’ 

The author makes the followiag comparative statement of 
the public burthens in France under the old andi the present 


government : 
Crir. Rev. Vol. 19, March, 1810. U: 
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« The whole amount of the: burthens of the people of France; 
before the revelution, was. not, according to the calculation of 
Necker, more than five hundred and eighty-five mitlionsof li- 
vres: In the enumeration, which this writer makes, of the 
source of public power and wealth, at that period, he inelades— 
an industriéus population of twenty-six millions,—flourishing 
manufactures, of the most lucrative kind,—opulent colonies, the 
annual products of which, imported into France, yielded not less 
than one hundred and twenty millions of livres,—a balance of 
trade, estimated at seventy millions,—an annual increase of 
forty millions in.the current specie, the whole amount of which 
nearly equalled that of all the other states of Europe collectively. 
These advantages relieved the people, by furnishing the means 
of supporting their burthens. In every question of thisckind, it 
is not merely the amount of the contributions paid to govern- 
ment, but the ability also to discharge them, which must be 
considered. Under the former government of France, taxes 
could not be arbitrarily imposed. The parliaments exercised a 
control over the.court on this subject,—frequently intercepted 
the will of the monarch, —and finally defeated all the financial 
plans of the last ministers of Louis the Sixteenth. 

* Let-now the extent of the former burthens of France be com- 
pared with those of the present day: with fourteen hundred 
millions of francs levied upon a people deprived, in a great de- 
gree, of commerce and manufactures, the two most productive 
branches of income, and the springs which feed agriculture ; 
whom a leng succession of foreign and domestic wars has im- 
poverished beyond measure, while it has deranged their habits 
of industry, and corrupted their morals: whose internal con- 
sumption is greatly diminished : much of whose specie is locked 
out of circulation: whose government, equally rapacious and 
prodigal, is subject to no restraint whatever in the imposition of 
taxes, and possesses at the same time the means of enforcing the 
collection of such as necessity or caprice may dictaté, 

‘ Those who will be at the trouble of. examining the various 
sources of revenue under the old government, will find that no 
one has been overlooked by the new rulers. The twenticths, 
the droits d’aide, or excise on wines and brandies, the gabelle and 
the disme, from the suppression of which so much benefit was 
anticipated by the Constituent Assembly, have all been revived 
under different names, but with an operation still more op- 
pressive. If the corvées, the evils of which were so much exag= 
gerated by the enemies of the old government, no longer exist, 
the labour to which the refractory conscripts are condemned on the 
high roads is at least an equivalent. e farmers-general who 
enjoyed but too large a share of the profits of the exchequer 
under the old monarchy, were models of disinterestedness and 
frugality in comparison with the army contractors and court- 
bankers of the present day.’ ‘ 
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In p. 192 we are told that ‘ agriculture languishes in al- 
most every part of the French empire ;’ but how does this 
statement agree with the known fact that the granaries of 
these languishing agriculturists are overflowing with corn, 
and that the surplus produce is great beyond example? One 
of the effects of the révolution was to break the large masses 
of property belonging to the monasteries, &c. into smaller di- 
visions; and thus greatly to multiply the number of small 
farmets and. proprietots. Now, when small proprietors are 
so humerous, we cannot expect to find many large capitalists ; 
and large capitalists are the persons to whom every country 
must principally look for expensive and uncertain agricultural 
experiments, and for new and more scientific modes of cul- 
tivating the soil. But small proprietors are still more likely 
to turn évery portion of their little territory to the best ac- 
count; atid where small De regen most abound, we may 
naturally expect to find all the common necessaries of life in 
the greatest abundance. This was the case in England, be- 
fore the practice was adopted of throwing several small farms 
into one large, and of thus rendering bread, and meat, and 
milk, and all the most essential articles of human nutriment 
less plentiful than they were before. We ought also to con- 
sider that the present state of landed property in France mast 
favour the production of such a bulk of yeomanry as are in 
the process of time likely to prove formidable enemies to the 
tyrannical dynasty of Napoleon. 

The author tells us that, 

« Sir James Steuart and Arthur Young both complain. of the 
number of small proprietors as’an impediment to the progress’ 
of agriculture before the revolution. The increase of this class,: 
who are unable to farm with a view to future or distant advan- 
tage, has materially diminished the surplus product of the soil, 
and consequently the means of satisfying. the demands of the 
treasury.’ 


Whatever Mr. Arthur Young or any other person may 
say about the disadvantages of small proprietors and small 
farms, we believe them to be quite the opposite of disad- 
vantageous, both in respect to political security and to the 
national subsistence. It will not surely be déhied that the 
security of a country is in a great measure proportioned to 
the number of persons who have an immediate interest in the 
soil ; or, in other words, in proportion to the number of pro- 
prietors. A man may fight valiantly for the altars of his 
country, but is he likely to contend with less persevermg 
heroism for the comfortable hearth where independence reigns, 


Ue 
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and where plenty is seen iu the smile of his rosy babes ?>—The 
assertion of the author, that an increase of the class of small 
proprietors has ‘ materially diminished the surplus product of 
the soil,’ needs no refutation at present, when the gold of this 
country is continually exported by different channels, in order 
to purchase the surplus whieat of that very country where 
agriculture is said to languish in decay. 

The author in his wisdom tells us that ‘ trade is the nutri- 
ment of every branch of industry,’ but that it is opposite to 
the genius and views of the French government; and. that 
Buonaparte hates the commercial character. That Buona- 
parte bears no good will to English merchants we can readily 
allow, and that he would willingly destroy the proud grove of 
masts which gratify the eye upon the Thames; but would he 
be unwilling to behold commerce crowding her sails into his 
own ports, and all the towns in his dominions murmuring 
with the busy hum of trade? Napoleon is a tyrant, and where 
any obstacle is in the way of his ambition, a cruel and san- 
guinary tyrant; but the writer has, nevertheless, in some re« 
spects, mistaken or misrepresented his character. 

The author tells us that the ‘ French people are absolutely 
saturated with taxes,’ by which we suppose he means that they 
have ‘ enough and more than enough ;’ but are we so lightly 
burthened, as to call out with querulous impertunity to our 
government for an increase of weight? Have we no state apo- 
thecaries who are fond of giving their gentle patients an over- 
dose ? 

The author argues as if Buonaparte must continue the war, 
because he cannot find food for his troops at home. But 
has he not more than once made the trial? If he can find pay 
for his troops, the country will not fail to find them clothing 
and bread. Buonaparte has, we must allow, never been back- 
ward in making pacific propositions ; and though they have 
seldom been accepted, yet the event has commonly proved 
that the rejection was not wise, ‘The experiment of peace has 
never yet been fairly tried. We are not very sanguine 
on the subject, but still we fear that the aggrandisement of 
I‘rance is not likely to be checked by the prosecution of the 
war. What then is the alternative?—Try what peace will 
do. Husband your resources. Practice the most rigid eco- 
nomy. Lop off all corrupt and superfluous expences, and be 
sy for every event. 

‘he author of this pamphlet professes to have resided a 
considerable time in France, and to have been acquainted with 
some of the most distinguished persons in that country ; but 
he has uot furnished so much novel information as might have 
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been expected from his opportunities. His principal object 
appears to be to exhibit, such a picture of French despotism 
as might frighten his countrymen on the other side of the At- 
jantic. The purpose was commendable, and we hope that it 
will succeed. "The United States of North America are cer- 
tainly more really interested in the welfare of this country, 
and in her preservation from the gripe of Buonaparte, than 
some of her violent patriots are willing to admit. May the 
efforts of this writer open their intellectual sight to a right 
view of their real interest ! 

We have paid much more attention to this pamphlet than 
it would otherwise have merited, from a knowledge that it was 
written by a gentleman who was the author of one or two 
articles which were much read in a quarterly journal which is 
more famed for its political ability than for any other quality. 
After a careful perusal of this work, however, we cannot 
say that it displays any great share either of vigour or of pe- 
neration. Many of the statements are exaggerated, some of 
the arguments irrelevant, and there is nothing to praise in the 
composition. 





—> 





Arr. VII.—A Treatise on the Venereal Disease, by John 
Hunter: with an Introduction and Commentary by 
Joseph Adams, M.D. Author of “ Observations on Mor- 
bid Poisons,” &c. 8vo. 14s. boards, Sherwood and Co. 


THES is not the first time that the name of Dr. Adams 
has been associated with that of Mr. John Hunter. The 
second edition of this treatise was published during the life- 
time of the author, and has now been some years out of 
=~ A new edition therefore was much to be de- 
sired. 

John Hunter was, what very few men are, an original 
thinker —But a man who thinks for himself must express 
those thoughts in his owa way. Hence, as the thoughts are 
new, they will often be obscure, even though they are perspi- 
cuously expressed. For it must take some time before the 
reader can adapt, as it were, his own mind to that new train of 
thinking which the writer has been the first to pursue. But, 
where the thoughts are not only new, but where the diction 
is in many instances dark, intricate and indistinct, the difficulty 
will be greatly increased; aud two causes will at once oper- 
ate to obstruct the general adoption of those opinions which 
the writer is anxious to inculcate. ‘These causes will ina 
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great measure be found to have acted conjointly, in counter- 
acting the influence which the writings of Mr. John Hunter 
would otherwise probably have exercised on the minds of 
medical practitioners. 

In his commentary to the present edition of this treatise on 
Syphilis, Dr. Adams has displayed his usual diligence and 
sagacity ; he has sometimes happily illustrated the sense of the 
writer, he has rendered the obscure passages more clear, and 
has certainly performed a very acceptable service to the me- 
dical student by the present publication. _A cheap edition 
of this book was a desideratum, not only from the light 
which it throws on the venereal malady in particular, but on 
morbid action in general. This desideratum is now supplied 
by the industry of the editor and the liberality of the pub- 
ishers. 

As the preface which Dr. Adams has prefixed to this 
edition is not long, we shall extract it, in order to show, in 
his own words, his view of the subject, and the particular 
design of the present undertaking : 


* When we consider, that, before Sydenham wrote, there ex- 
isted no systematic description of gout or small-pox, we shall be 
less surprised, that before Mr. Hunter, only the‘more obvious 
symptoms and methods of cure had been noticed in a disease, 
which for three centuries had engaged the pens of the most ce- 
lebrated medical writers. But Sydenham, though so accurate 
in his description of facts, accounted for them by causes which 
never existed, and the admission of which by others, proved sub- 
versive of his admirable practice. Mr. Hunter has reduced to 
order a series of facts supposed to be reducible to no laws; 
shewn the source of former errors, the cause of every apparent 
irregularity, and, in fixing the true character of one disease, has 
introduced us to others never before suspected to exist. His 
practice has, therefore, become popular, in proportion as his 
theory is understood, - , 

‘It cannot be wondered, if doctrines entirely new should re- 
quire a language in many pe new also. What appeared, 
however, a new language was, for the most part, only the intro- 
duction of precise terms, instead of figurative expressions. , If 
it should seem strange, that any difficulty should attend de- 
scribing a plain matter of fact, or in understanding such a de- 
scription, let us recollect, that in every art or science, the great 
difficulty is to delineate nature, and that few but adepts are alive 
to the nicer and most accurate parts of such delineations. 

‘ Mr. Hunter found himself so frequently ill understood, that at 
last he was prevailed on to believe there must be some incapacity 
about him in the use of common language. That he was totally 
unacquainted with those ornaments in writing or speaking, 
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which serve to illustrate a subject, or to awaken the attention, 
cannot be questioned ; but his language was always as perspicu- 
ous as might be expected from the clearness of his ¢ i 
This language, however, was not popular; and, I believe, if we 
except his posthumous works, he offered nothing to the world till 
it had been revised by his friends. LS bie 

‘ The Treatise on the Venereal Disease was the work which tie 
was particularly anxious should come before the public it the 
most perfect form: ‘<I am resolved,” said he to his commenté- 
tor, “ that it shall not be a mere bookseller’s job, every subse- 
—_ edition rendering the former useless. The trath of the 

octrines I have proved so long as to reduce them to convietion ; 
and in otder to render the language intelligible, I meet a com- 
mittee of three gentlemen, to whose correction every page is sub- 
mitted.” As all this was very generally known, never were ex- 
pectations raised higher of any work, nor in some respects miore 
generally disappointed. 

.*Tocompliment Mr. Hunter’s coadjutors would be superfluous. 
Two of them being authors, have convinced the world of their 
abilities in producing original compositions. “Of the third, it is 
enough to say, he was Dr. David Pitcairn. But these gentlemen, 
accustomed to the best company, that is, to each other and to a 
circle as enlightened as themselves, were not aware of the difficul- 
ties that attended their undertaking. To make Mr. Hunter in- 
telligible by the short introduction prefixed to this.work, never 
could have entered the conception of men who were not previ- 
ously accustomed to converse with ‘him. It may perhaps be 
fair to add, that being all of them physicians, they were less ac¢- 
quainted with the erroneous opinions and practices, and even 
with the technical language which had prevailed before Mr. 
Hunter taught. 

* Though what has been said may be a sufficient apology for 
the commentaries offered in this edition, yet it-did not seem to 
authorise any alteration in the text. The value of the work will 
infinitely more than repay the labour of studying it with all’ the 
application it requires. The object of the commentator is only 
to direct the student, and to relieve him occasionally in his pro- 
gress. With these views, the following hints are premised :— 

‘ The first business of those who are not familiar with Mr. 
Hunter’s opinions will of course be to study the introduction, © 
This should be done with a diligence proportionate to the dif- 
ficulties that may be found in admitting or even comprehending 
the various propositions and théir proofs. These difficulties in 
the present day, are very much lessened; Mr. Hunter’s doc- 
trines having become more popular and better understood from 
the time that they were first communicated in his own conver- 
sations, his lectures, and bis writings. 

‘I would advise every medical student to read the whole of the 
book in the order in which it stands. He will find it the best 
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introduction to pathological reasoning that his closet can afford 
him. Those chapters in the third part, which relate to strictures 
and other diseases in the urinary passages, may perhaps fatigue 
_his attention without adding sufficiently to his knowledge. It 
cannot be expected that he should retain the whole in his me- 
mory, and the remarks being chiefly practical, must be refer- 
red to as often as intricate cases occur. If therefore these 
chapters are read in their order, the student must not be angry 
with his author or himself, if he cannot keep up his attention to 
every minutia. Whenever he has an intricate case in his own 
practice, he will not accuse Mr. Hunter of prolixity. 

‘ Another caution, of the same kind, is absolutely necessary. 
The student will on some occasion find an obscurity, from an 
anticipation of terms which cannot be well understood, till he 
arrives at the doctrines to which they relate. ‘This is easily ac- 
counted for from the manner jn which the work was compiled. 
I bave endeavoured, as often as possible, to relicve him of these 
difficulties, but cannot easily ascertain whether some parts of the 
work will be completely comprehended without a second perusal ; 
at least, of those passages which were found obscure in the first. 

‘Such is the manner which I would recommend the student 
to pursue in the perusal of this work. Those who have seen 
something of practice, and wish to acquire that systematic know- 
ledge of the disease which may enable them to act with decisi- 
on under every difficulty, should study principally those sections 
in which the doctrine is contained, Most of them are illustra- 
ted withcases ; and I shall be mistaken, if the new light which 
will dawn upon the reader in every passage should not lead him 
to a careful perusal of the whole work. 

‘ It is possible, that most gentlemen engaged in extensive prac- 
tice are already provided with the work as Mr. Hunter left it, 
The present edition can only be useful to such of them as, from 
the multiplicity of their engagements, or from the difficulty of 
encountering early opinions, have not had leisure or patience to 
acquire a knowledge of Mr. Hunter’s doctrines. I would advise 
all sueh to study Mr. Hunter clinically, that is, in all cases that 
come under their care, to compare the progress of the disease and 
cure with the descriptions given by Mr. Hunter. This will ren- 
der every subject interesting to them ; and if they acquire a de- 
cision in diagnosis or practice, it will not be the effect of bold 
guessing, but of well-directed reasoning. , 

‘Should what has been added by the Commentator be foun 
— to either class of readers, his labour will be amply 
repaid,’ 
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Art. VIII.—Religious Emblems ; being a Series of Engrav- 
ings on Wood, by Messrs. C. Nesbit, Branston, Clennell, 
and Hole, from Designs by J. Thurston, Esq. The De- 
scriptions written by the Rev. J. Thomas, 4. M. Chap- 
dain to the Earl of Cork and Orrery. Second Edition. 
London, Ackerman, 1810. 4to. 


THE second edition of this elegant work is prefaced by a 
brief account of the origin and progress of the art of engraving 
on wood. ‘This art seems to have been rather retrograde than 
progressive from the beginning of the seventeenth century till 
its improvement by the Bewicks of Newcastle, whose works 
in natural history bra been so widely diffused and so gener- 
ally admired. ‘These cuts, which amount to twenty-one in 
number, appear to be executed by pupils of Bewick, whe 
have certainly rivalled the excellence of their master. The 
subjects of the different emblematic plates in this volume are 
1, The Destruction of Death and Sin, by Branston; 2, A Call to. 
Vigilance, by Clennell ; 3, The World made a by Clen- 
nell; 4, The joyful Retribution, by Nesbit ; 5, Hope departing, 
by Nesbit; 6, Flocks refreshed, by Clennell; 7, Seed sown, 
by Hole; 8, Rescued from the Floods, by Branston; 9, Con- 
stancy, by Clennell ; 10, The Fate of Avarice, by Branston; 11, 
Self-sufficient Inquirers, by Branston; 12, The World weighed, 
by Nesbit; 13, Casting off Encumbrances, by Branston; 14, 
The Daughters of Jerusalem, by Nesbit; 15, Fainting for the 
living Waters,by Clennell; 16, The Soul engaged, by Clennell; 
17, Sinners hiding in the Graye, by Nesbit; 18, Awaiting the 
Dawn or Day-spring, by Nesbit; 19, Wounded in the mental 
Eye, by Nesbit; 20, Fertilizing Rills, by Branston; 21, the 
Forest ‘Feller, by Clennell. 

Of these engravings, the execution in general seems to be 
entitled to mach more praise than the design. Some of the 
subjects are not well imagined, and, indeed, are of such a 
nature, as hardly to be susceptible of visible representation, 
Every attempt to delineate the operations of the spiritual 
world must be accompanied with difficulties which it seems 
impossible to surmount ; and the effort, in most cases, whether 
it be made by means of pictorial or verbal description, will 
be apt to degenerate into the absurd. We had better leave 
the agency of spiritual existences to the obscure workings of 
the imagination, without endeavouring to invest them in an 
external and corporeal form. But, if the devices of some of 
these emblematic cuts be ill conceived, more unqualified praise 
is due to the execution, ‘The artists deserve great praise for 
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the improvements which they have made in the art of engrav- 
ing on wood ; and for the close approximation to the delicacy and 
softness of copper-plate engraving, of which they have proved 
it susceptible. Waood-cuts are certainly best adapted for the 
representation of rough surfaces, and of strong and bold out- 
lines ; but, in the present work, the artists have shown that 
they can rival some of the fine strokes and undulating lines of 
the best copper-plate productions ; and that they can exhibit 
to the eye with considerable beauty and effect, what is smooth 
and polished as well as what is rugged and abrupt, with all the 
characteristic distinctions of material forms. [n copper-plates 
the outlines may be so softened off, as to seem absorbed in 
air, and to elude the sense either of touch or sight ; but, from 
the different process which is pursued in cutting wood, when 
the engraving is made on a surface, which is elevated in 
ridges rather than sunk in hollows, the melting of the lines 
into distance, and the expression of distance itself, must be 
inconceivably more difficult.- In this work, though the diffi- 
culty is not entirely mastered, yet the artists have made such 
an approach towards it as is sufficient to induce the belief that 
it may be finally subdued. As a proof of this, we may re- 
mark that the cloud-work, which in some wood cuts by no 
inferior masters, resembles several pieces of deal board 
hung up in the air, is in these emblematic designs in general 
very softly and delicately managed. We may instance in em- 
blem 18, ‘ Awaiting the Dawn of -Day,’ where the collected 
clouds are rolled in the ethereal expanse with the hand of a 
master. We will just stay to remark that this piece is admi- 
rably executed, except that the, neck of the female figure who 
is watching the coming dawn, is rather out of proportion. 
It is longer than it ought to be. The ground-work shows how 
well wood-cuts are adapted to this kind of representation. 
In plate 5, the drapery round the bed of the dying man is . 
exquisitely finished ; we can almost feel the rustling folds of 
the silk damask curtains which are tied up with great taste.— 
The female figure of Hope departing, is rather too large and 
clumsy, and indeed more ponderous than the clouds on which 
she seems to rest could well bear. She should, if possible, 
have been made more delicately feminine, and traced in more 
faint and evanescent lines. In the seventh emblem, entitled 
¢ Seed sown,’ the landscape is well imagined, and the tree-work 
is beautifully executed. Indeed, we must here remark that, 
where trees are introduced in any of the emblems, they are 
uniformly well done, and the foliage is very distinct. The 
figure of the sower in the fore-ground is bold and striking. 
The lights and shades are very skilfully managed, and the dis- 
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tance is as well kept and softened off. This is altogether an. 
exquisite piece, and shows to what perfection the art of en- 
graving in wood may be carried. The eighth plate, entitled 
« Rescued from the Floods,’ has a good deal of grandeur and 
effect. The figure of our Saviour is one of the best figures 
‘ in the emblems. He is seated on a rock, and rescuing several 
persons from the dark and tempestuous ocean which is placed 
beneath. In the 14th and 15th emblems, we cannot help again 
noticing the beauty of the tree-work, which is characteristically — 
varied. The willow droops most gracefully its waving boughs 
over the living waters. ‘The twentieth emblem, of the fer- 
tilizing rills, is a very delicate performance. The broad, 
separate, and arching leaves of the aspiring palm are well con- 
trasted with the thick and entangled foliage of the more ham- 
~ ble trees. The figures in this emb!em are strictly propor- 
tioned, and add much to the life and interest of the whole. 
The letter-press part of the work would have been better, if, 
instead of so many effusions of devotional sentiment, it had been 
more confined to plain and acccurate descriptions of the plates. 
But, on the whole, we have been so much gratified by the 
present elegant book, that we shall not dwell on faylts of little 
moment, which make no deduction from the value of the 
embellishments. : 





F _—_____~ — 





Art. LX.—A geographical and historical View of the 
World : exhibiting a complete Delineation of the natural 
and artificial Features of each Country; and a succinct 
Narrative of the Origin of the different Nations, their 
political Revolutions, and Progress in Arts, Sciences, Li- 
terature, Commerce, &c. The whole comprising all that is 

important in the Geography of the Globe and the History 

of Mankind. B pa Bigiand, Author of “ Letters ~ 
on Ancient and Modern History ;” “ Essays on various 

Subjects,” &c. &c. In 5 vols. ndon, Longman, 1810. 

—3l. 13s. 6d. ; 


‘THE work here offered to the public,” says Mr. Bigland, 


‘is intended to comprize, within the least possible compass, all 
that is of the greatest importance in the geography of the globe 
and the history of mankind.’ ‘ In the first place is treated the 
geography of each country with all its physical circumstances and 
principal productions, whether of the mineral, vegetable, or ani- 
mal kingdom. The next article consists of a description of the 
principal cities and edifices, those striking monuments of human 
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art and industry. In this department I bave endeavoured to de= 
scribe with as much accuracy as the limits of the work will allow, the 
gapitals of the different empires, kingdoms, and states, with their 
arts, literature, and state of society, subjects greatly neglected in 
most geographical works. The metropolis of a state being ge- — 
nerally the focus in which its power and grandeur is (are) chiefly 
concentrated, is an object of great importance in its history. The 
philosophical observer will not regard it merely as an assemblage 
of streets and houses, a collection of brick and mortar: he will 
view it as the grand theatre, on which the opulence, the talents, 
and the activity of the nation are the most conspiculously dis- 
played. In the third place is exhibiced the historical view of the 
nation, of its progress in arts and arms, in science and civili- 
zation, with views of its social circumstances at different periods, 
By the events which mark the history of its country, its present 
political and moral state, and its rank in the scale of nations is 
determined, It is in its history that we trace the gradual origin 
and gradual formation of its religion, its government, its military 
strength, its manners and characters. For this reason I have 
assigned the third place to the historical view of each nation, and 
the fourth and last to its modern characteristics.’ 


From this arrangement Mr. Bigland adds that he has 


* deviated only in respect of subordinate and inferior articles, as 
colonies, islands, and countries impertectly known, where brevity 
required a more cursory view. Amidst such an immensity of 
matter, conciseness must be considered as an indispensable requi- 
site, and every one must readily conceive the difficulty of perspi- 
cuous arrangement in the historical part of the woek. As the 
histories of different nations are so frequently involved together, 
I have as much as possible, avoided ‘repetition by references, 1 
have treated with brevity things of trifling moment, which it was 
only needful to mention for the sake of connecting the narrative, 
and exhibiting the concatenation of events, and expatiated more 
largely on subjects of greater importance and interest. It has 
been my principal object to comprize in a small compas;, and to 
exhibit at a small expence to the reader, a copious collection of 
geographical and historical information.’ 


Such is the author’s own account of the plan which he pur- 
sued,and the end which he had im view in the composition of 
the present work. ‘The plan itself appears judicious, and cal- 
culated to fill up an important vacuity in our existing. catalogue 
of useful books. The undertaking was one which required 
considerable research in the collection, and a discriminating 
taste in the selection of materials, In neither of these requi- 
site qualifications does Mr. Bigland appear to be deficient. 
He refers to numerous authorities, most of which he appears 
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to have consulted at) first hand. Though the extent of. his 


subject, combined with the comparatively narrow space which 
ge for the execution, rendered great brevity essentially 
hecesvary ; yety W ile his narrative is brief, it is never obscure 
nor indistinct.;. In most points of, high moment.and’ interest, 
his details are more circumstantial than the size of his work led 
us to-expect, Where he could exhibit only generat views he 
has judi¢iously contrived to. render them interesting, by the in- 
sertion of some luminous particulars, by, which the attention is 
mg d,,and where the interest revolves, stich 
_ Tit these volumes Mr. Bigland exhibits,a very pleasing pic: 
ture; of the pastrand the present state of mankind, of ther 
progress in civilization pe arts, with portions of their topo- 
graphical, their civil, and military. history, so judiciously com- 
ined, as to constitute a very edifying, and amusing work. It 
may be perused with great advantage by juvenile students, 
who wish for a general view of the present and the past state 
of man in all parts of the world, before they enter on the 
detailed investigation of particular portions, of the. globe ; 
nor will it be unacceptable to those who are. more advanced 
in life, and who wiyh to renew their former recollections, and 
to retrace the historical path which they have before teod. 

Mr, Bigland has very propérly given. a more eopiousand 
circumstantial account of those countries which are most 
interesting to an Englishman, or which occupy the higher 
gradations in the scale of civilizatibn, ae oe a 
chapter, and a‘general des¢ription of. | , the; olume 
is wholly cxietipted with the topography; the civil and military 
history, the present and. past state of this’ country:« ’ Im ‘this 
part of his performance, the avtthor exhibits a descriptiow of 
the Britishmetropolis, whith is sufficiently circatmstantial. 
Brief accounts follow of other ptiticipal cities and towns: "Phe 
author has added a succinct history from the earliest 
period to the convention of Cintra. , Though heré, as,in other 
places, the view ‘of our national affairs’ which Mr. a 
draws, must be very general, yet We has,.in many, instanees, 
happily caught the principal features of the picture, and seized 
the principal points of anumation and of interest... Great-caae 
dour and mederation mark the political and.religious opinions 
of the writer, as far as it was requisite that they ' should 
he. developed, or as the -natrative itself necessitated the ex4 
pression. 7 } . a Bits 3280 

Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, the Batavian’ king- 
dom, Spain, Portugal, Italy, the ‘Helvetic ‘republic,’ the 
Austrian empire, Prussian monarchy, German states, Deit- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Evropean Russia, the Ottoman eiti- 
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pire, European Turkey, Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, Asiatic 
Russia, China, Chinese Tartary, Thibet, Independent Tar- 


tary, Exterior India, Siam, Birman empire, Asiatic islatds, 


are comprehended in the second, third, and fourth volumes. 
The fifth and last volume contains a geographical, chorogra- 


phical, and historical view of India, consisting of Hindoostan — 


and the Decan, of Persia, Africa, Egypt, states in the North 
of Africa, Western Coasts of Africa, Eastern Coast of‘ Africa, 
Abyssinia, Central Africa, African islands, America; United 
States, British America, Canada, Nova Scotia, Aboriginal 
America, or unconquered countries, Spanish dominios in 
North America, Spanish dominions in South Amética, Por- 
tuguese empire in America, French, Dutch, and Spanish Set- 
tlements, West India Islands. In compiling his account of 
these countries, Mr. Bigland has had access te the most recent 
sources of information, and several of the best historians and 
travellers have been laid under contribution. But though the 
materials have been brought together from various quarters, 
the narrative is the exclusive property of Mr. Bigland, and not 
a mere patchwork from the compositions of others. ‘The style 
is perspicuous and suited to the work. We shall now select 
two or three specimens of the performance. Our first extract 
shall be the account which the author has given of Greenland, 
not because it is better than other parts of the work, but be- 
cause as a whole it is comprised in the shortest compass, 


‘ This country, extending from 60° to 76° north latitude, pre- 
sents a most dreary aspect, exhibiting scarcely any thing else 
than a vast assemblage ‘of rocks, ice, and snow. Of its topo- 
graphy, little is known ; but it appears that it contains mountains 
of a prodigious elevation, as we are.told that some of them may 
be seen at the distance of from forty to sixty leagues. The fa- 
mous ice blink is one of the most subline appearances of nature, 
It is an astonishing congeries of ice stretching across the mouth, 
of an inlet of the sea, and forming a range of magnificent arches 
of twenty-four miles in length, and about two in breadth. The 
arches are from fourteen to forty yards in height. This immense. 
mass of ice reflects a splendor resembling the aurora borealis, 
which is discerned at the distance of many leagues. The soil 
of Greenland, except in some small districts on the westetn 
coasts, has never been examined; but whatever may be its qua- 
lity, a great part of the country being covered with everlasting 
frost and snow, all the powers of vegetation are checked, and in 
& great measure suthenenel. The most severe cold commences 
in January ; and in February and March becomes so piercing, 
that rocks often split ‘through the intenseness of the frost. . The. 
Danish missionaries inform us that the ice and hoar-frost reached, 
from the chimney to the mouth of their stove, without being 
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thawed by the heat of the fire: that the doors and’ walls were 
plastered over with frost: that beds were frozen to the bedsteads, 
and linen to the drawers. From the end of April to the begi 
ning of November, the inhabitants encamp in their tents; but 
it is not till June that the surface of the ground is thawed, and 
the snows cease from falling: In summer it'is sometimes very 
hot. ‘The only vegetables are various kinds’ of grass and herbs. 
No grain can be produced. This dreary region is’ also destitute 
of forests. The only trees that are found, are a few small’ juni- 
pers, birches, and willows. Greenland, however; supplies food 
for a few wild animals, as rein-deer, white hares, foxes, and white 
bears. The neighbouring seas afford plenty of fish > ded the sea 
fowl are tolerably numerous. The natives live by hunting and 
fishing. The flesh of those animals supply thém with food, and 
their skins with clothing. The seals in particular are valuable 
for beth these purposes. The population of this country is so 
uncertain, that nothing can with propriety be said on the subject ; 
for although Mr. Crantz supposes that it may amount to 7000, 
his opinion can only be regarded as a vague conjecture. It ig 
said that the country is inhabited as far as 76°, but'this appears 
searcely probable. The natives are of a short stature, With long’ 
black hair, small eyes, and flat faces. They seemed to’ be a 
branch of the American Esquimaux, and greatly resemble the 
Laplanders and Samoieds of Europe. In hunting and fishing, 
and in the construction of their canoes, they discover great inge- 
nuity. They are of a lively and cheerful temper, strongly at- 
tached to their families, their. friends, and their poor native 
country. Some of them who have been kidnapped and carried 
to Copenhagen, could not, amidst the pleasurés atid plenty of 
the Danish capital, forget their former attachments, nor ever 
reconcile themselves to their new situation. In‘ regard to reli+ 
gion, the Greenlanders are said to believe the existence of one 
Supreme Being, and the immortality of the soul; and some 
affirm that they hold the doctrine of transmigration. But after 
all that we have been told on the subject, the religious ideas of ¢ 
people so barbarous, must be extremely obscure and confused: 
In respect of government, if any such thing can be sdid-to exist, 
among them, it must be something of the patriarchal kind. All 
our know of the Greenlanders,’ and their country, is, in 
fine, extremely defective. 
This remote and inhospitable region has, however, given rise 
to a circumstance, which may be considered -as a t 
in history and physics. It has already beew remarked, that 
Greenland was, towards the end of the century, disco- 
vered: by the Icelanders. A colony was a established 
im that country, and in process of tithe became populous and 
“Gourishing. Christianity was ted among the colonists’ 
pew «missionaries from Norway ; and Greenland had many towns, 
and convents, with an episcopal see, the bishop being, 
- sulfragan to the archbishop of Drontheim. Greenland, toge- 
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ther with Iceland, being, as already.mientioned, reduced under 
the dominion of Norway, became, by'the union of that kingdom 
with Denmark in 1367, an appendage to the Danish monarchy. 
A constant intercourse was carried on between Greenland and 
Norway until the year 1406. At that: period the late bishop 
was sent over, and soon after the culony was totally lost. By 


some means or other, all communication between Denmark and 


Greenland was cut off, and the Danish colony sunk into oblivion. 
That acivilized colony should thus suddenly disappear, after several 
centuries of fixed settlement and regular communication with 
the parent countries, and within less than.a week’s sail of Ice- 
land, still.»ubject to Denmark, is perhaps a circumstance unpa- 
ralleled in history. And it appears not a-little astonishing, that 
such a colony should have prospered during so long a, period of 
time in a country which now appears so inhospitable. The ex- 
istence of this colony, however, is.a fact of unquestionable authen- 
ticity ; and during the long space of: at least five centuries, it 
was well known to the European world. .Mr. Anderson mentions 
a bull of pope Gregory IV. bearing date in the year 835, con- 
stituting Ausgarius, then bishop of Bremen, archbishop of the 
north, and particularly of Norway, Iccland, and Greenland, 
This strange and abrupt cessation of aJl trade and intercourse 
has been attributed to various causes, .It has by some been sup- 
posed that the colonists were extirpated by the natives, but there 
is no satisfactory evidence of the fact. It has also been said, 


that an epidemical disease swept away most of the Greeuland . 


merchants and seamen, in consequence of whieh the intercourse 
with that country was interrupted, and afterwards entirely broken 
off by reason of the various revolutions, &c. which took place in 
Denmark and Norway. But the most probable supposition is, 
that a vast quantity of ice from the Arctic ocean having drifted 
on the coast in some severe winter, had intercepted the commu- 
nication between the land and the sea. : This colony beingin 
consequence completely imprisoned by the frozen ocean, had, 
through want of. supplies from Europe, undoubtedly perished. 
That this was the case, is something more than conjecture ;;for 
various expeditions haye, in successive reigns, been sent out from 
Denmark,. for the express, purpose of discovering the remains of 
the colony, if any such existed. It.was at least expected that 
the ruinsof the cathedral, the churches, and some other. buildings, 
would be found ;. and that it might -be ascertained whether any 
descendants of the Europeans yet remained. All the :vessels, 
however, sent out for that purpose, have found the eastern shote 
towards Iceland, ,where the principal colony was. settled, totally 
inaccessible,.by the reason of the vast accumulation of thesice. 
Accidents of.nearly a similar nature, ; but of: which the effects 
were of shorter. duration, have occurred ‘also in Iceland, ‘vhere 
the immense quantitigs of ice drifting on the coast, have, daring 
a long time, interrupted all communication with the: sea3.and 
by preventing supplies from abroad, caused many of the imha« 
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hitante, to perish by famine. Such was the ease in 1756,.09 be- 
fore observed, It is.evident, that. sinoe the latter partof the 
ssateaibanrptoneciap Gente san asitnnth oon cbey 
veryigrent ta iw the fo ‘Tegions,c 
from ta eneroachments of atetic ice. Ever since that pe- 
vied, the.eastern coast of Greenland, the seat of the anheient 
colony, which was before without difficulty visited every summer, 
haa been fouad absolutely inaccessible; while a range of i 
sable reo pone 4 with perpetuat ice and snow, p 
me cree from the west. 
western mr of Greenland has. been explored by ‘Davie, 
and other English’ navigators ; but Gteat Britain bas never at- 
tempted to establish any colony i in this unpromising regiom. «dn 
1721, the Greenland Company, at Bergen, in Norway, eutablished 
a colony: on the western coast, in about 64° north latitude 
These n¢p colonists were ge cater e, @ pious 
Norwegian clergyman. This gentlemao many years 
jn Greenland; and to his suiliee cates a we owe a great 
part of our knowledge sf deat counechy, Deeg Being ectentedh an 
ardent curinsity, and at the same time strongly im with 
an idea of the melancholy situation of the Icelandic colony, if it 
stillexisted, he made:an attempt to reach the eastern district, by 
coasting along the southern shores, but found his imnprac- 
ticable. In the year 1728, his Danish majesty eaused to he 
to Greenland, ia order to fagulitate the snenen af to 
yelling overland from the western to the eastern district.;: but 
the imatenst mountains af ice and snow in the interior, 


aes Tisante cnieuty torte be proxed 
csoay teen up et See . 
ie es err 


Mr. Bi that has delineated the 
capitals of the : dirt et sw we cad 


with 4s ‘much secrecy as his limits ' would low. 
Solan ® pecan of oe of tha de ptio Sy 

that of sue Banice + bet 90 es ut little known 
nd bas vot described, Big! 





7) wom description of the moss recent. aii 


: « Méxito, the capital of this provinee, i is undoubtedly the most 
extensive, populous, and opulent city of the New World. But 
there is scareely any place of note within the 
sroeraphy and tiie, of wich is more difficult to 
Seat Sacrefore sabjahn the e déscription ‘given by "Mr. ° 
@’Auterocbe, the most recent and best authori » neh H 
RN ere Seay Spec 
n 


The city pf Mexico has represented as. 
on an island, or rather an assenib of ishends, ‘im . 
Crit. Rev. Volk. 19, i) \ eas aur . 
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that name, and accessible only by three causeways acrdss the 
‘shallow waters that separate it from the main land. ‘Such ‘was 
the situation of the ancient capital of Montezuma ; dndft ‘is 
‘certain that modern Mexico stands on the same hd: but a 
considerable part of the lake has been drained by meatsof a 
canal cut through the mountains.’ Mexico, thereforey'is. now. 
seated not on an island, but on the banks of the lake, in a fen 
crossed by numerous canals, The houses are all built ‘on piles, 
as the ground in many places gives way, and several’ edifices are 
observed to have gradually sunk, some of them more than six 
feet, without any visible alteration in ‘the body of the’building. 
The cathedral is one of the structures that have bunk in this 
™manner. The outlines of the city appear“to be irregolar's ‘but 
the interior displays che most perfect regularity of plan: | The 
streets are wide, perfectly strait, and in general interseét one 
another at right angles. There are three squares: the first is 
the Placa Major, or great square; fronting the viceroy’s palace, 
the cathedral, and the market-place, which is a double square, 
surrounded with buildings. This square isin thecentre of the city. 
‘The second, adjoining to this, is the square called Del Vellador, 
where the bull-fights are exhibited. The third is that of Santo 
Domingo. ‘These squares are tolerably regular; dnd each is 
‘ornamented with a fountain in the middie. On the north side 
of the city, and near the suburbs, is the Alameda, or public pro- 
menade, which is a large. square, with a rivulet running quite 
round it, and a jet d’eau in the middie. Eight walks, having 
each two rows of trees, terminate-at this basin in the form of a 
star.. But as the soil of Mexico is unfit for the growth of wood, 
‘the trees are not in a very thrivingcondition. Facing the Ala- 
meda, and at the distance of only-a few paces, is the Quemadero, 
the’place for burning the Jews, and other unhappy victims of the 
awful tribunal of the inquisition. The Quemadero is an enclo- 
sare between four wails; and filled with ovens, into which are 
thrown over the walls the poor wretches who are condemned to 
be burnt alive: condemned by judges professing a religion, of 
which the first precept is charity, ~ yk 

‘The houses of Mexico are tolerably well built, but not remark. 
able for either external or internal embellishments ; arid the style 
of architecture is the-same as in Spain.’ The city contains no 
rematkable edifice. The palace of the ‘viceroy, in the’ 
square, however, is a firm and substantial structure, comprising 
«within its circuit three handsome court-yards, each of which Has 
a fountain in the middle ; but the interior of the palace displays 
scarcely any decorations. - Behind this is the mint, a noble build- 
ang, where upwards of 100 workmen are constantly opiates for 
wthe king in. coining piasires, out of the enormous masses of silver 
Prong thither by. the owners of the mines, who exchange them 
, for coin 


‘The most. sumptuous buildings are the churches, chapels, and 
-eonvents, many of which are richly ornamented. The cathedral, 
especially, is remarkable for its splendid and costly decorations. 
The railing round the high altar-is of solid silver ; and there is 
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wegen fe 2 ie aes ia aa tl hes 


tod cg ne bung with rich crimson velvet, ated with a 
btdad gold fringe. ‘The ‘profusion of tichés in thé nutnerous 
churches of Mexico is astonishing. Goldand'pretidus stofies' are’ 
the Haly mm the oP vessels and ornaments; and.the imeges-of 
rgin and the saints are either of masy silver, Or fe-: 
rel a most costly a Aa 
se 1 thecathedra nfinished, and i likely to remain. 
in faye ny The circumstance of its sinking, whieh is already . 
so visible, deters them from apne the weight of the build- 
ing. It ig well known that the city of Mexica.is the abode of all: 
the most opulent merchants,, ~~ the centre of; she, commerce . 
carried.on with Europe, Manilla, &c. by the. ees. Vera. y nmene 
and Acapulce. Its riches, therefore, Pap 
In rd to ts manners and Customs, as 
i ot ecclesiastics are natives of aval he great fer toc Se 
sent every three years from the parent ones the influx, 
niards must naturally be pay ghee to direct the. net 
The Creoles are, in every part,of age ang 
luxurious and effeminate — the. a qbut, all cmcum-, 
stances considered, it is not unreasonable.to suppose, ‘th the. 
seen Oe ee wate maaners * Mexi¢o bee i 
Ose n might otherwise be expected, ,/ pepue: 
lation of Mexico has been variously, estimated ;, but Dr, Roberte 
son, after the most accurate researches, says,, thet tiamennte. at. 
least to 150,000 ; and it does not appear secporebs of the, 
inhabifants can have decreased. san as0 Matias ids 
‘ The vale of Mexico displays the most ju rigmt, fextility;s but, 
the environs of the city, although they “me yf aie view 
of the Jake and the distant mountains, must,en {he .w cone: 
sidered. as. enpienenat, and the situation as, uahealthful, = 
the Alameda already mentioned, there is no other walk ip or,near, 
Mexicg: all the adjacent country js, swampy ground, inesected., 
by numerous,canals. The climate is not so scorching aa, im sever; 
ral other parts of the torrid, or even of the temperate zqne 
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This epideiriedl dikdtter of Mexico; However, does not appear to. 
be either mote fatal, or of more frequent recurrence thas the yel- 
low fever in the West ladies, and the Utiitedl States of Amétita’” 


We will finish our quotations with part of Mr. Bigland's 
description of Portuguese America. 


‘The country towards thé coast: is-in general rather: low 
than elevated ; but’ according to common accounts, ‘a ‘range, 
or perhaps different ranges of higtt moutitains, run if Vatitis di- 
rections, but chiefly from north to south, giving rise to numerous 
steams that flow irito the great river of Atiazons. A great part 
of the country appears to be coveted with wood. ‘But it mast 
be confessed that we hive no pee knowledge of Brazil, ex: 
cepting the cobsts; Which have been frequently explored by fiavi- 
gators, ond of the priticipal ports at wHich they have toticHed in 
~ voyazes, Froitt the want of curivsity and science among 

epee ue vast yen ad is still Jes known than Spariish 
Aeren: TW #tehsite Tegions Gn the river of Atiazotis, are 

nse revel, wee | rts coveféd with itipenetiable fo- 

rests, and im ae we Aged by the annual ihdndations 

of that fiver, and streatits.  Condaniiire; in sailing 
dowt the river of see 1d hot observe @ single hill du 

the the ict of tw toh after leaving the Pongo, till the roti 

. Sevéral rivers rise frotm the elevated 


aa i ittte ridt; ‘and fori itd the Atlantic. Of’ these, fle 


Rio de Frahiises is the largest; Bat none of them sre vety. con- 
sidetable. They Gre, however, extremely iiseful itt affurdir f ex. 
cellent situations for stigair-tnills. Our imperfect toy 
on country does not notice any lakes exéept those of a 
bin the Mat country by the sential itiimdacions, 
Of Brazil i one of the tnost impdrtant feattres o 
frning ‘fd that wliich has at presédt thé greatest 
ot its political atid Cotlimercial state. Concertiny the 
mitiés of this country, however, we have little 

red gen esti oF weyige of ome no bene 
Th re ~ n Ut hd Better 

port. yr att ete 
44° 
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of euctie t Of 1733, {he king Gath th binidelf, 
winder certain con wil the Cat tat aré at 
above twettth Garay, Gold iiffies aboutd in‘ severtl Of tite 
tainous tracts; wd ore —— ‘ate oe widhinctamd,’ 

of 66 extensi¥e &'ebutitry mist aMferd crery posible V4 = 
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wich Ie ond fhe tropic of ae the 
ingly temp te, pleasant, and epg ee 
‘vegetable productions are neral the game as 
Pienaar Corresponding: parafiels ot baited: Theol af 
chief importance are angar, “+ yo and indigo. mec 
tities of sugar are prodyced and expontéd. ‘The tobseco is..e%> 
cellent ; but this article is not so assiduously piven io? 
in some arts of the he North Ametican states. This ri : 
fe ie i FY prs oe several species of pepper, with a ¥8 
tugs tise edicine as well’ as in menufa 
abounds in ‘all the esculent plants c Sendo | to the fra 
aa faintain, the bang na, the Egcoa, ‘and’ the ¢ 
ae weneey be cetera Of o 
The dierent are’ almost initotn 
these, ihe ploc- apple, the mango, avd the’ cae 
ee rabk. The immensé forests have dtrendy been then 
tioned; and the quantities of timber appear: re rer ol 
ble. We have no precise account of the various ptoductions' of 
the Brazilian and Amazonian ng he but among them are dis- 
tin Sih logwood, mabogang, ebony, and Brazil wood, 
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and contradictory relations of the battle of Hastings, Mr. Big- 
land says, ‘ all, however, are acquainted with the issue ; but 
different historians ascribe the victory of the Normans to 
different incidents. It seems, however, on the whole, that the 
superiority of their discipline, and the catastrophe of the Eng- 
fish kang were, under Divine Providence, the causes of their 
success.’ In these two sentences, the last ‘ however’ is super- 
fluous and imélegant. Mr. Bigland is rather too fond of clogg- 
ing his sentences with qualifying words and clauses, and those 
indefinite exrennations of the sense which indicate hesitation 
in the tnind of the writer, and the want of stability in his opi- 
nions. Hence the words ‘ perhaps,’ ‘ probably,’ and the hypo- 
thetical * if,’ occur rather more often than the occasion re- 
uired. Mr. Pitt. was, we believe, the original inventor. of 
he phrase ‘ existing circumstances,’ which has since become 
so hackneyed, both in and out of parliament, both in oral and in 
written communications. But we are always a little indignant 
when we find this phrase transplanted into any compositions, 
“which are of more than ephemeral importance. ‘In the present 
circumstances,’ or,‘ in the then circumstances,’ is always more 
epposite in point of sense, and more English in point of idiom, 
than ‘ in the existing circumstances.” Mr. Bigland sometimes 
has recourse to Mr. Pitt’s favourite phrase of ‘ existing circum- 
stances.” Mr. Pitt was certainly one of the readiest and most 
fluent of orators; but we do not believe that in all his 
speeches he ever added half a dozen beautiful combinations to 
the stock of English phraseology.—In one word, if his.ora- 
tory had any effect on the language,.it tended to make it 
rather verbose than rich, rather frothy than elegant. Mr. 
Bigland uses the word ‘ apprépriate,’ in a manner which 
strikes us as incorrect. He says of the great man of whom 
we have just been speaking, ‘ his country shewed its respect 
for his meinory by appropriating his debts.’ Why could not 
@Mr. B. say in plain terms “by paying his debts?” When we 
have a good intelligible English word at hand, it is never right 
to substitute one that is of doubtful meaning, or of foreign 
growth. If A, who had the keeping of some goods belong- 
ing to C, were to violate his trust, we might say, that.A 
appropriated part of > rep to his own use; but it 
would be very unusual ambiguous to say that:D 
priated the debts of E. Mr. Bigland, like many modern writers, 
often introduces the conjunction ‘ and’ where it ought to be 
omitted. Thus vol. v. 146, ‘ The Persians were no longer that 
brave and warlike people delineated by Xenophon, and whose 
manners and discipline he so highly extols.’ In this and 
similar instances the ‘and’ is stiperfluous; and makes an 
awkward break in the construction of the period. In vol. v. 
186, Mr. Bigland says that ‘ we cannot too much adinire the 
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accuracy of the pyramidal structure; and the permanency 
seeured by their form and construction. We do not much 
approve the.word accuracy as it stands in the first part of 
the above sentence; but the latter part is both clumsy and 
inaccurate, . It would have been better thus : ‘ We cannot toa 
much admire the solidity of the pyramidal structure, and the per- 
manency which it secures.’ We have been so accustomed to 
hear of volatiles in pharmacy, that we were not prepared for 
it in the following instance, though it is certainly not inappro- 
priate to the winged tribe. ‘ In regard to volatiles, the 
abounds with pigeons and poultry.’ —vol. v. 184. The werd 
‘ principal’ does not the aid of the superlative ‘ most’ 
with which it is accompanied by the author in vol. iv. 135, 
* China is pervaded. by two of the most. principal rivers 
are known on the. face of the globe, The ty, i 
errors are numerous, for instance, we have ‘ Trasimere,’ vol, 
iii. 89, fot Thrasymine, ‘Diodorus is too credulous and 
Custius too historical,’ for rhetorical, we suppose ; vol. v. 
145, ‘ Alexander,’ for Alexandria; ‘ Syrene,’ for Syene, 
vol. v. 185, &e. &c. These, however, are trivial deductions 
from the general merit of the work ; and we should not have 
noticed them at all,,if we had not been anxious that a book 
which is peculiarly fitted to edify and amuse young persons, 
should be, as free as possible, from inaccuracies; and that 
the author may be incited, in a.second edition, to undertake a 
careful and minute revision of the whole. 
ee - z — 
Art. X.—A4 oh hers an Officer at Madras to a Fri 
formerly in that Service now in England: exhibiting an 
unbiassed Account, and supported by authentic Documents, 
of the Rise, Progress, and actual State of the late unfortu- 
nate Insurrection,in the Indian Army. Londov, Murray, 
1810, Svo. 3s. 6d. “ 
VARIOUS causes seem to have concurred in exciting the 
Jate insurrection in the Indian army. One irritation was added 
to another, till that degree of inflamed feeling was produced, 
which precipitated, a large part of. the Company’s troops into 
measures of hostility to the government. If we may credit 
the present account, which is indeed supported by sufficient 
documents, the. conduct of the Madras government appear; 
to. have been as inconsiderate and rash, as_ that of the afficerp 
werseaneey 2 to the rules, of sat Org airy coma In the 
year 1800,. maijlitary. , We reviously 
“possessed by the command ii-chief of the Modus aneh 
was, yested in the governor alone, by an order from the ruling 
powers in. this country, ‘The commander-in-chief was also 
‘excluded,,from a seat..in the coungil, When General Mac- 
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dowall assumed the military command, he. could but ill brook 
the diminution of power atd inffuence which: bis ‘prede- 
tessors had enjoyed. The dissatisfaction, which he felt; be 
appears to have ‘taken no pains to conceal, but rather to have 
endeavoured to infuse it into the officers under his conttand, 
who were predisposed from causes which will soon he men- 
tioned, to imbibe sentiments unfavoarable to the government. 
He induced them to think that bis want of'a seat in the couticil 
and of military patronage was a grievante of which they had 
good reason to complam. , : 

The diminution of allowances which the troaps expérienced 
on their removal from the Bengal station to that of Madras, 
where the necessaries of life are siid fo be at more than 
double ‘the price, occasioned the first explicit declaration of 
military discontent. A memorial was drawn up by the troops 
oh this occasion, in which they solicited to be placed; 4 point 
of allowance, on an ‘equal footing with'the army im Bengal. 
Both the king’s and the company’s ‘officers are ‘said’ to’ -have 
-ymited in the prayer of this petition ; though 'the signatures of 
the former were ‘afterwards withdrawn, owing tothe inflaence 
of general Macdowal, who in th s ‘instance complied ‘with the 
earnest desire of the governor of Madras. 

The next, and, ‘what seems ‘to have proved amore: serious 
cause of discontent im the army, was the abolition ef ‘the ‘con- 
tract, ‘which ‘had‘subsisted in full force smce 1802, by which 
officers commanding tative corps, ‘were to supply and convey 
for aimed sum the -camp-equtpage of -their-regpective batta- 
fions. The plan itself was first suggested by lord Cornwallis, 
in 1791, and had, from that ime, been occasionally acted 
rapt though it was not adoptéd as a permanent ‘regulation 

ill the year 1802. ‘The \publi¢ are thus said to -have-been 
yelieved © from all expence of quasters in garrison gs well as 
tents in the field, at a lower rate than had been paid under 
lord Cornwallis’s calculations for providing and carrying camp- 
equipage alone.’ The expences which were necessitated in 
at were stipposed tobe ‘balanced! by the’ prefits in a*period 
pf peace. wn ' 
je Officers entered on the’contract at the comimeticement 
‘Of an active war, when they incurred unpyecetiented expences, 
ghd consequently looked forward for remureratian ‘to’ the ve- 
turn of peace. But, in 1808, the cotitract of ‘1608,whieh 
is said to ‘hgve been found very beneficial to the' service, was 
Sepstredet, ‘fn Order “to make way for a ‘new ent, 
which had been devised'by the quartermaster’ g » The 
‘former system had been suggested ‘by'the practical ‘ 

‘Of lord Cornwallis, had been ‘resorted to ‘by ’ Harris, 
and had finally been recommended by general James Stuart, 
ds a mMéastife too usefyl not to’ be neat. Sir 
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Arthur Wellesley had ample experience of its good effects 
im the rapidity and efficiency with which ‘it enabled bim to 
conduct his military operations in the east. 

‘Ehe cietisin af. a acineaaindpane period, when the 
officers expected to be reimbursed Lidebeneliie 
had sustained in a difficult and protracted warfare, combined 
— the oy pr which had been eaatalyani ge 

measure by the quarter-master general, which 


7 sematiiieanienaadumian of thoae who appear to 


have honourably fulfilled their part of the engagement, pro- 
duced, as might be expected, a cousiderable degree, of dis- 
content. The officers disclamed all idea of questioning the 
authority of the government ; but they individually solicited 
the commander-in-chief te cause they conduct, which they 
conceived to be eriminated by the report of the quarter-mester 
general, to wndengo a proper scratiny. ‘Tbe commander-in- 
chief, who felt himself slighted by ihe government, which had 
adopted such a material change i the milstary department, 
without paying him the compliment of asking his apinies on 
the subject, refused to aa with their request. He,said 
that ‘as he ‘had nat been consulted with regard: to ..the tent- 
contract, he did not feel himself at liberty to take cognizance 
Of any matter connected with that subject on any dndividuat 
' The officers, disappointed in. this attempt te procure an 
investigation-of their conduct, followed the course which the 
-commander-in-chief seemed inconsiderately. to (prescribe, and 
‘ jointly gceused lieatenant-colouel Monro, (the quaster:magter 
general) of having falsely aspersed their character .in bis re- 
port.” 'Fhey forwarded this charge to the commanderrin- 
chief in August, 1808,; and sequested that -lieutenant-colonel 
Monro might ‘be put spou bis triel. ‘Phe commander-in-ehief 
consulted heutenant-colonel Leith, the {judge-adyocate ge- 
neral, who, im his repest, confounded the :meagure, of abo- 
lishing the contract, which was the act of the goverannent, 
with the peesous assigned for srecammending - the, change, 
which were the sole act of the quartemmaster general. ‘Lhe 


_ judge-advocate general then iadvised: that, instead ef anyipro- 


weduré! against ithe quartersmaster general, the charge elf 

‘should bescoyvested into:a -ground of accusation egeinst the 

eftieers for aiconspiracy. ‘This opmion of, 

‘was commuajeated tothe hon. colanel St. ‘Lager, the,senior 

-of the .compleining: officers. After this, ‘the 

‘addressetl iq respectful:memorial to the court cof . 

rn ee ra torfree them eR te 
‘thoygat themselves branded: by the report. quentar- 

master general. This memorial, Jestead of :aeing fewardel 

to England. by the — Judia;:is: said to heave Aeen | 
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as unnecessary. On the 20th of January, 1809, 
lieutenant-colonel Monro ‘ was placed in arrest,’ ‘and warned 
for trial on the original ehatge.” Lieutenaut-colonel Monro 
now appealed to the goverriment, who adopting his report, 
which had so forcibly roused the discontents of the officers, 
as their own act, and a ing the opinions, it contained, as 
sufficiently established, first recommended, and afterwards or- 
dered his liberation. As general Macdowal appears to have 
considered the question as entirely subject to military cogni- 
zance, he refused to comply with the recommendation, but 
he afterwards obeyed the orders of the government. 

On the 28th of January, 1809, general Macdowal, the 
commander-in-chief, embarked for England. But, prior to 
his embarkation, he’stated in his ‘ general orders,’ in which he 
expressed, in very strong terms, his disapprobation of colonel 
Monro’s conduct, which he declared to be ‘ destructive of 
subordination, subversive of military discipline, and a violation 
of the sacred rights of the commander-in-chief ;’ and he accord- 
ingly reprimanded him im the ‘general orders.’ - These orders 
were delivered to colonel Capper, the adjutant-general, to be 
immediately published to the army ; but as colonel Capper 
desired permission to accompany the general on board the 
ship in which he was to sail, he transferred the office of pub- 
lishing the orders to his deputy-major Boles. The governor 
immediately directed these orders to be expunged from every 
public record, and suspended major Boles, the deputy-adju- 
tant-general, for obeying the command of bis superior, and giv- 
ing currency to ‘ a paper of such an offensive description. — 
When the adjutant-general had returned from the ship in which 
the commander-in-chief had sailed, he endeavoured to excul- 
pate major Boles, ‘ who had acted by his orders.’ Colonel 

was not admitted to a personal audience of the go- 
vernor ; bat, like his deputy, was. ‘suspended from the com- 
pany’s service,’ for giving currency to the orders of the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

These, as far'as wean collect from this statement, appear 
to have been the. circumstances which immediately excited 
such a furious ferment in the Indian army, as, at one time, 
seemed to threaten the subversion of our empire in the east. 
The treatment of the commander-in-chief, and the suspension 
of the adjutant-general, and his deputy, are said to have caused 
universal dissatisfaction among the officers of the army. The 
most marked attentions were manifested to the adjutant- 
general, and his deputy, by the officers, both of the king’s 
and the company’s troops. They were believed to have done 
their duty, and nothing but their duty, and consequently to 
have suffered unmerited punishment. . 

After this the irritation, which had been occasioned on both 
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sides, kept receiving increased incitements. ‘ Four officets of 
rank and character were (in the general orders of the ‘first of 
May) suspended from the. company’s service in the’ miost dis- 
aceful manner. ‘The commandant of artillery was: 
fom all military charge and command ; three other @fficers, 
two of whom were of rank, were deprived of command and | 
appointments on the staff of the army,’ &. Some of these 
persons are stated to have been dismissed without atty other 
proof than that of suspicion, excited by anonymous accusa- 
tiens. A burst of universal indignation ensued. The govérn- 
ment of Madras, might, perhaps, safely have conci- 
liatory measures in an earlier stage of the dispute, but one 
offensive step had been followed by another, fill the governor 
could not recede without the loss of his authority; and the 
officers were too much exasperated, to adopt a mode of  pro- 
ceeding which would have been at once temperate and wise. ; 
The officers who had been dismissed, requested an investir 
gation of their conduct, which is said to have been refused. 
A detachment fromoneof the obnoxious regiments was ordered 
to serve as marines in his majesty’s ships, (a duty from which 
the kings, troops in India were understood to have. been re- 
cently exempted) and another detachment was to. prepare for 
embarkation to Prince of Wales’s Island. This measure was 
regarded as a punishment, and a degradation, which inflamed 
the resentment of the regiment. Both officers and men de- 
termined to resist the order which they had received. They 
seized the fort of Masulipatam, and opened.a correspondence 
with the force at Hydrabad. The troops at Hydrabad de- 
clared that they. would not obey the government, till the orders 
of the first: of May, which had excited so much dissatisfaction 
inthe army, were revoked... The sword was now. drawn, and 
the scabbard. thrown away; but the refractory regiments were 
finally reduced to their former state of obedience, with much 
less loss of blood than might at first have been expected. in 
such a conflict. It was fortunate fog our sovereignty in, the 
east that these commotions were appeased, before any of the 
native powers could have time to profit by the, event. 
Mahrattas appear, indeed, from recent accounts, to 
manifested hostile intentions; but the pacification of, the Bri- 
tish army will probably cause them to relinquish their original 
design. We offer no remarks on this statement, of which 
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Ant, XL.—A Treatise on the Anatomy, Pathology and 
Surgical Treatment of Aneurism, with Engraving. By 

- Antonio Scarpa, Professor of Anatomy and practical 
Surgery, in the University of Pavia; Member ef the Na- 
tional Institute of the Italian Republic, of the Royadt 
Academy of Berlin, of the Royat Society of London, 
and of the Medical Societies of Paris, Edinburgh, $e. 
Translated from the Italian, with Notes. By John 
Henry Wishart, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Member of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical So- 
cieties of: Edinburgh. vo. Edinburgh, Mundell. Lon- 
don, Murray, 18C8, 15s. 


MEDICAL learning seems at the present day so scarce a 
commodity, and the far greater number of works which we 
meet with are so obviously written for no other earthly pur- 
pose than to promote some trifling and seliish interest of their 
authors, that we feel refreshed and delighted, when we find a 

jonal writer deviating from the common track; when 
instead of an ostentatious display of personal importance, we 
are gratified with good sense, sound anatomy, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the works of the great masters both ancietit 
and modern, and above all, an unfeigned zeal to promote the 
interests of a science which is so ultimately cofinected with 
the welfare of human beings. In the work before us we find 
united these rare and inestimable qualities. We feel obliged 
fo the author for a species of pleasure analogous to that which 
up in the mind from the -recollection of the scenes of 
ildhood: the good old names are again brought before us, 
which were the objects of our veneration when entering on the 
threshold of science; when we’ hungered and thirsted after 
knowledge, when we thought (too often vainly thought) that 
ahe art of medicine was contained in ‘books; and when we 
hoped, that the more we read, the more useful we shoild 
«prove in-our generation: . ' | 

Considering ancurisin as being in itself a simple «disease, 
we -could not -help thinking, at ‘first sight, that this volume 
{contaming near 500 crowded pages), was somewhat dispro- 
portioned to its subject. But when onthe other ‘hand we 
‘reflect on tle dangerous nature of the disease, ‘that it may 
ocoupy ‘such @ great variety of situations, and that every one 
ofthese'involves circunistances peculiar to-itself,: it must -be 
allowed, thatthere is no disease which more demands an ex- 
act and critical knowledge of the-subject. "Fhe general prin- 
ciples are simple enough : but the application of them may be 
aitended with numerous difficulties and embarrassments; and 
if the surgeon is not perfectly aware of these, when called 


upon to act, he hazards the life of his patient. A complete 
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treatise on afientism was therefore a desideratuth, which’ we 
doubt not that ritisti strgeons will be-happj to have stip-. 
plied. ‘This work of Scarpa’s will, i of its ut is 
to the student, find its place in the library of thé accoth 
aitlf expetietited sutgeon, a8 4 book of réfdténte to’ ‘he coh- 
siilted ih the exéttise of his profession. Of this Account we 
feel some régret that the plates in the origina work’ ifliistra- 
tite of the anatomical déseription of the” afteties, bate not 
Been given in the translation. ‘The eXpénee. of ‘aie cn 







would Have been greater. But what then? Very ‘6 
slirgeotis dd Hot undertdke opératiotis fot a 
who have attdined sufficient confidencé ‘iit thelr oui 
td attempt it, would have thought their money . 
im the plirchase of the invalaable feeling ee te Cane. is: 
their task duly furtiished with évery. peut whieh he be 
expected to itisute success. Afiéurisms mia’ éX- 
ternal or internal. ‘The ancients weré sae aly witht 
the fordiét species. As they dissécted otily brute anithdls, ff 
who this organic disease of the great intertial arteries i§ 
véry také, they could not conjecture sach a deviation’ frotn ‘the 
healthy structure to exist in the hutnan body. The: re 
Vesalius was the first who, in 1557, gave a distinct hi 
a Case of this nature. But a century atid apwatds’ 
before physicians were well acquainted with the a 
the arch of the aorta, which is by no ieans @ Hite diveasé 
Ridlan, ih 1658, mentioned the fact, as one of rare 
reute; ahd EWneris, in 1670, published in the Adt in 
tur. Curios. an observation of Riva with regard to. ie ae . 
ease, to which hie prefixed the title De paradazicd Waters 
mite Aobrtae, as if it had been a thing almost iticredible. * 

It is Yo niodert anatomy then that we owe our knowl’ Pot 
thé internal aneurisin. But j in ar as on most other dce¢ 
he has only detected the deplorable jimpoteiies Of whit Tes 


bed culled Cone’ stiould alinost say by ray ota aes 
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length the poor patient dying suddenly, the knife of the ana-. 
tomist puts an end to doukt and speculation, by.revealing the 
true nature of the malady. a 
And now the desolate and indignant relatives exclaim, Oh! 
the cas¢ has been mistaken throughout, and the life of our 
friend has been sacrificed to the blinders and obstinacy of 
his doctors, But suppose the case had never been mistaken ; 
suppose the disease of the artery and the very spot which it 
occupied, had been ascertained to a hair’s breadth, would 
the situation of the patient have been improved?. Nota jot. 
Could a surgeon have opened the abdomen and passed a 
ligature round the aorta? The answer is ready. What then 
could the art of medicine, the art with the praises of which the 
fee-hunting professors are perpetually dinning our ears, 
and the impotence of which the fee-paying patients are as 
constantly bemoaning,—what, we say could medicine have 
done? Just nothing at all. The upright practitioner would 
have enjoined quietude, both of body and mind, small bleed- 
ings, great temperance, and abstemious regimen; perhaps a 
milk diet; open bowels; and occasional opiates to lull pain, 
and induce a short but sweet oblivion of the load which is 
crushing the frail and sinking frame. Having done this, he 
is sensible that he can do-no more; that whatever else is ex- 
torted by the impatience of suffering, is but solemn trifling ; 
and that the slow unerring hand of time will undermine the 
pillars which support the vital fabric, in which condition the 
slightest force, as a cough, a sneeze, or a laugh, will level it to 
the dust, At 
Aneutism has been divided by autliors into two species; 
the true and the false. By the first is understood a simple - 
dilatation of the coats of the artery : by the second a rupture of 
the internal coat of the artery. Our own Alexander Monro 
was one of the first, who suspected that what has been called 
the true aneurism, is a very rare occurrence.. He observed that 
the anéurismal sac is not formed of a fibrous layer, similar to 
that of the muscular coat of the artery, as ouglit to be th 
case, if the sac is produced by a dilatation of the tube o 
the artery. Hazon Palletta and Mannoir have spoken to the 
same purpose; and Scarpa, in the work before us, has main- 
tained the same doctrine, and supported it by many and power- 
ful ents. The aneurismal sac, he says, never. occupies 
the whole circumference of the injured artery, but only a por- 
tion of the arterial tube, to which the tumour is atid on 
the one or ‘the other side. At this point of union it pr 
a species of constriction, or neck, beyond’ which the sac of 
the aneurigm is more or less d, and the ‘fumour ‘is 
sometimes enormous. Tlie most acctirate delineations of in~ 
ternal aneurisms represent this.circumstance, Now, in  sim- 
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ple.dilatatiom, of, the artery, wwe ought to expect the base of 
the tumour to.be the largest, and to have it diminish equably 
to its summit. :, Nor is the sac formed of the coats of the 
artery; but it is, always.covered by, the soft distensible cellu- 
lar satiny ih in the sound state mip hy the artery, 
and unites it to. the adjacent pers. en the, artery gives 
way, the blood exudes through proper coats of the vessel, 
it. is retaiied: by this yielding. celle ular substan¢ which, it. 
gradually, distends, and expands to the frightful. magnitude, 
which a large aneurism at length acquires, sph sn sub- 
stance, supposing. the, aneurism, ta, be. within the. thorax, is 
coyered by the pleura; or if it bein the abdomen b 
peritoneum ; and these membranes include the aneuris SAC, 
together with the ruptured. artery, and-present extgmnally,. 
continued, smooth, and shining, surface. 

A corstal dissection of the aneurism leads to the same con- 
clusion. Let the artery be divided lengthwise on the side o 
posite to the constriction, or neck of the tumour, and 
place of ulceration, or of rupture of the proper coats of the 
artery, may be easily discovered, on the side opposite to that. 
where the incision has been made, The edge of the. fissure 
is sometimes fringed : often callous. and hard, like that of a 
fistula ; through this fissure it, is, that the arterial blood had had 
found a passage into the cellular sheath of the artery, after- 
wards converted into an aneurismal sac. It somenney, pap 
pens that in the arch of the aortathe whole vessel has 
some enlargement beyond its usual. diameter ; ; in this 
appears at first sight to be two aneurisms; but the limits of 
the real aneurism may be determined by thé constriction 
or neck which the sac presents externally ; and: the ap- 
pearance shews clearly the difference between an 
and a simple enlargement in the diameter of the tube of 
the aorta in the vicimty of the heart. 

If the proper coats of the aorta be. dissected, and competed 
with the cellular substance forming the ane 
fact will be .put beyond question. On the side opposi 2 to 
the aneurismal tumour, the coats are found either preg or 
a little weakened, and intermixed with earthy. points, 
may be separated distinctly into layers, But om the opposite 
side, the proper coats are found to be unusually thin, 
together, and with difficulty or not at all oatile of being 

Spat ba Torey 

render them e, like the shell of an 
and torn at the place which marks the imnite oth 
ptured artery'and the entrance of the aneurismal sac. 
cellular sheatl is ane age i like theartery, villous, din 
lar and irregular and extending over the neck,, and 
Gaodinee "Whee Se snmnsian is large and of long stand- 
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ing, it becomes thick, and adheres fray to the subjacent 
sebiidel coat of the artery, at the neck of the arteutismal sac. 
Bat even in these, the most impositig cases, the sheath may, 
by 4 very careful dissection, be separated withoat laceration 
from the tube of the artery, und from the subjacent muscular 
coat, as far as the neck or root of the ‘aneurism. It is then 
clearly perceived that the muscular coat of the artery does not 
pass beyond the partition, which divides its tube from the 
entrance of the aneurismal sac; and it may be distinctly ob- 
served, that the fibres and layers of the muscular’ coat are 
not prolonged over the aneurismal sac, but terminate like 
a fringe, or in obtuse points, at the edge of the rupture of 
the artery. 

Such ts a short outline of the professor's reasonings and 
doctrines on this important subject. ‘The writer then pro- 
ceeds to a more minute description of the aneurisms of the 
popliteal, femoral, and brachial arteries: afterwards he lays 
down the general principles of the cure. 

Nothing could be more unhappy than the attempts of the 
older surgeons to cure this disease ; though at first view their 
proceedings seemed very rational, and the success of them in 
some particular instances, appeared to justify the expectation 
of similar results in others. {t happens occasionally, that in 
the operation of bleeding, the lancet penetrates the coats of 
the brachial artery ; in consequence the vessel gives way, and 
a true aneurism is formed. To cure it the surgeon has laid 
open the vessel, and emptied the contents of the tumour, hav- 
ing first tied up the vessel both above aud below the swelling ; 
and the operation has seldom or never disappointed the 
wishes of the operator. But in this case the disease was of 
small extent ; and, what was of still greater consequence, it 
having been formed in consequence of an accident, the coats 
of the artery were sound, were therefore readily oblitera- 
ted abd adhered from the effects of the lizatare. But m the 
atiéutism, the vessel itself ds diseased ; add to this that ex- 
_ tendive adhesions are often formed between it and the neigh- 
bouring parts, which sometiaies make it impossible to apply 
aligature properly. Tf to these circumstayces be added, the 

e of the injury inflicted by wound, the consequent 
extensive ‘suppuratiou, haemorrhage and fever, we murt cease 
t© Wonder ‘that such an operation was rarely successful, that 
it oftén was the immediate cause of the death of ‘the patient, 
and that every prudent and Humane surgedn considered am. 
putation ‘Of the litib, where it was practicable, ‘as the prefer- 
a aiid when it was ‘tiot, the patient was com- 
giotily feft to liis fate. 

Bit this ‘mode ‘of operating was‘foundel upon false. prin- 
ciples aud ‘an imperfect kuowledge of ‘the powers agd se- 
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sources of nature. It is obvious that to effect acre, the ob- 
ject is simply to obliterate the artery betweeti the’ tumour and 
the source of the circulation. When a ligature is placed upon 
a vessel, the motion of the blood ceases for a certain distance 
above the ligature ; the véssel contracts, its sides come into 
contact with each other, and the artery is converted at length 
into a ligumentous cord. In.this case the aneurism will, 
cease to pulsate, thé blood will stagnate and coagulate, and 
the whole tumour will gradually shrink, its conteuts being, re- 
moved and taken into the general system by the activity of the 
absorbents ;. and experience has abundantly demonstrated, 
that the:circulation can be carried on by the meaus of anas- 
tomosing vessels, and the limb be perfectly nourished, and re-. 
tain its‘size, warmth, and muscular power. Even the iliac 
arteries, and the carotids, have been included in a ligature with 
Success ; facts, which a very féw years ago would have ap- 
peared incredible. Certainly even Scarpa himself did not, at 
the time he composed this treatise, consider such operations. 
to be practicable. ‘ iy 

To Mr. Hunter is mankind principally indebted for . this: 
great improvement in surgery: and it gives us pleasure, not 
unmixed with pride, to observe the justice which all Europe: 
is disposed to pay to the memory of that great man. But) it 
appears that though the new operation was, undoubtedly. sug= 
gested to Mr. Hunter by the reflection of his.profound ant — 
original genius, one similar to it had been, in a solitary. exam- 
ple, practised a century before his time. So slow is the pro-, 
gress of improvement! Our surgical reader will be pleased,. 
we think, to-see how this matter stands. 7 


‘ Although the term new ‘method is at present used’ in the’ 
schools. to indicate the operation for the poplitical anetrism, 
which is performed by the ligature ef the supérficial femoral ar-: 
tery in the middle or at the upper part of the thigh, without 
opening the aneurismal sac, or evacuating the grumous blood: 
contained,in it; nevertheless this mode of curing aneurism by 
means of the ligature of the great artery of a limb,-without touch- 
ing the aneurism, and leaving it wholly to the powers of nature, 
and especially to those of the lymphatic absorbent system, is. of 
@ much more remote date than the time in which: Mr. John 
Hunter lived, or the year 1785. For the history of this disco- 
very goes as far back as the time of Anel,; not however, as some 
think, still farther back, to the era of Guillemeau and Thevenin, 
from whom ‘(in other respects celebrated surgeons) it is wished’ 
to make us believe that Anel had derived his frst ideas relative 
to this manner of radically curing aneurism.: Anel being ‘in: 
Rome, undertook the cure of an aneurism in the bend of the 
arm in a missionary, and performed it in the following manner.. 
Having laid bare the brachial artery above the seat of the aneu- 
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rism, he separated it for a certain space from the cellular sub- 
stance, and tied it with two threads contiguous to each other. 
On loosening the tourniquet, he found that the pulsation in the 
tumour had ceased. The day after, the pulse appeared at the 
wrist, On the third the dressings was renewed, and spirituous 
fomentations were applied to the whole fore-arm and hand: The 
first thread came away from the wound on the 17th day after the 
operation, the second on the 27th day, and not long after the 
wound healed. The aneurismal tumour gradually dimivished 
spontaneously, in such a manner, that after the cure it was im- 
possible to recognize where the aneurism had been situated: 
Generally, says Anel, the aneuristnal sac is opened; I, on the 
contrary, says he, left it entire, considering it to be certain, that 
the blood contained in the sac of the aneurism would be disper- 
sed of itself, precisely as it happened. In this manner,’ con- 
tinues Anel, ‘ the operation was more simple than is. usua!ly 
practised. For,’ he observes,‘ in tying the brachial artery, I 
made an incision less than that which is practised when the aneu- 
rismal sac is opened, therefore the scar resulting from it was 
smaller than usual. We have been lately informed, that M: 
Misault has repeated this mode of operating on the ancurism in 
the bend of the arm, occasioned by the puncture of a lancet, 
following exactly Anel’s method, and that the operation has been 
followed by the most happy and complete success.’ 


But Mr. Hunter, though deeply versed in the. book of na- 
ture, was but slightly acquainted with the memorials of art. 
He collected the instruments of the ancient surgeons, and 
from thence he understood their objects and intentions. But 
of this operation of Anel’s he had undoubtedly never heard 
asyllable; and therefore to Mr. Hunter belongs the real 
credit of the improved operation. Scarpa does his memory 
thie justice in the following sentence : 


‘Mr. John Hunter was undoubtedly the first who proposed 
and performed the ligature of the superficial femoral artery in 
the thigh-for the radical cure of the poplitical aneurism, leaving 
the aneurismal sac inthe ham perfectly untouched. Mr. Hun- 
ter according to alt appearance, was not acquainted with what 
Anel had done in the case of aneurism at the bend of the arm; 
and even those who published the first happy success obtained by 
Mr. Hunter, made no mention of Anel’s method. Mr. Hunter, 
therefore, in trying this new mode of cure for the poplitical arfeu- 
rism, had no other guide than his own sublime genius, always 
active and unceasingly employed, so long as he lived, in extend- 
ing the boundaries of the natural sciences, and of the arts useful 
to mankind, especially that of surgery. He, as well as his con- 
temporaries, discouraged by the continued disasters aceompany- 
ing the common method of curing poplitical. aneurism by means 
of the incision of the sac, and full of confidem ‘n the resources 
which nature has reserved to herself in the anastemoses of the 
superior extremities round the elbow, aud of the inferior extre- 
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thities round the knee, and fully aware of the Prodighow eaiety 
of the absorbent lymphatic system, to try this new plant 
of operating. The happy event which followed in the first pa- 
tient on whom he operated, dnd the other simildr fortdnate’ suc- 
cesses obtained by him, as all those which ih the sequel occurred 
in the hands of other surgeons, prove the justice as well as the 
great utility of the plan conceived for the cure of the poplitical 
aneurism ; which discovery will form an etertial monuntent of 
glory to its author.’ ‘ 4 

After encountering considerable opposition. from the spirit 
of envy, ignorance, and detraction (the curs that are perpe- 
tually barking at the heels of superior talents) this operatron 
has in less thant twenty years superseded the rude attempts of 
the old school, and is practised over all Europe. Some ims 
provements (of no very great moment pethaps) have been 
since made upon it; but the’principle sprung entirely from 
the reflecting mind of its illustrious author; and is a striking 
example of the superiority of genius to mere habit and routine. 
Cases of aneurism (external cases we mean) are some of 
them absolutely incurable. This mode of operating will 
therefore fail, ifimproperly applied. But the disgrace of = 
failure (if any really attaches to it) will rest not upon th 
operation, but upon those who rashly or unskilfully apply it. 
The first duty of a practitioner is not to add to suffer ings, 
which it is not in the power of art to relieve. All surgeons, 
we think, and young ones in particular, are much too fond f 
the use of their knives. They burn with impatience for op- 
portunities of displaying their dexterity. newspapers 
not long since told us of an aged duke, broken down with a 
long series of infirmities, having been cut for the stone, and 
having perished in convulsions within six hours afterwards. 
We shudder at the thought of such cold-blooded barbarities. 
Mr. Hunter always inculcated the doctrine that — 
ought to be deemed the disgrace of surgery. e wish 
therefore before any attempt whatever is made to rm the 
radical cure of aneurism, that the operator would: seriously 
attend to the following judicious considerations : 


‘ We cannot hope for a favourable event from the operation. 
of the ligature of the principal artery of the lower extremities in 
the radical cure of aneurism wheri the patient is much 
in life, languid, and sickly ; when the internal coat of the astery 
is rigid, and incapable of union at the place to which the li 
ture is applied ; when the aneurism is of long standing, of 
considerable size, accompanied with — of caries of the 
posterior and inferior surface of the thigh bone, or of some of 
the heads of the tibia, occasioned by the long pressure of the 
aneurismal @ac against these bones ; when the sabjecent leg ig 
weak and cold Without any “— pulsation tn the attery of the 
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~ -targus;or when pie cold, and -at..the, same, time .very mugh 
, swelled, heavy, and cedematous. These circumstances contraip- 
ling the operation, deserve the most serious attention. . , For, 


“a certain disposition which some surgeons bave to,,operate jn. 


every person,.in all cases, and in every circumstance, might make 
the operation.for aneurism fall into, discredit, when. performed 
either accordmg .to the old or according to, the new method, if 
sucuhisins af tbe class that I have just mentioned, in. which the 
‘operation 1s contraindicated, come unfortunately under the 
treatment of these surgeons. And they would not fail, per- 
hajis, in drder to cover their inconsiderateness, to wish to prove, 
by a seriés of unfortunate facts, the inefficacy of this operatidh. 
Pradent persons; ‘and those instructed in the art, will be on their 
guard against these'assertions; and: will consider it ds a faet, that 
on the occurrence bfianeurism, except in the cases just men- 
tioned, the principal trunk of the injured artery-may be tied 
with impunity ata considerable distance abeve the place of the 
injury, and therefore that the fatal consequences of this opera- 
tion are for the most, part,imputable to: the compli¢ation of. the 
disease, to the impropriety of the operation, or to the inaccurate 
performance of it.’ a ra 
+, We must. here, not without regret, close our.account ef 
this yolume., ‘The translator has executed his task with spirit 
_and fidelity ; and some original notes have added considerably 
to the value of the work. | . 
“It gives us much pleasure to observe the respectful regard 
)paid to the opinions.and_ practices of several of our country- 
men, by ay ned, professor of (Pavia, It is certainly. no 
-thore than, is.drie to tle zeal and talents which they have shewn 
for the improvement of science., We-hope. that. the praise 
bestowed upon.them by such a man as. Scarpa, will give fresh 
ardour to their exertions, and. inspire the minds of the rising 
members of this useful. profession with the ambition of win- 
ning the same laurels which encircle the brow of their prede- 


cessors. 
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_ RELIGION. 

Anz, -12,—A connected History of the Life and divine Mission of Jesus 

Christ, as recorded in the Narratives of the Four Evangelists; with 
+" Notes, selected from the short-hand Papers of the late reverend New- 
7 Ca Ty which are added Reflections arisitg from the several 
; ‘of tach Section. By Catharine Cappe. London, Longman, 
29809, Bvo. 19s, ' 
EN -this work~Mrs. Cappe has added another to the several 
Works we’ already ‘possessed, in which the details of the four 
ba Sy are ethbodied in ope connected narrative. The notes, 
Wich Cte’ has ‘extracted Trott the papers of her deceased hus- 
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band, ‘contain brief, and sorbetimes very judicious elutidatipny mf 
the.sacred text. Mrs. Cape has subjoined tothe diffttehtsec- 
tions, into whith the book is divided, ‘some ‘plaid’ antl semsidte 
refléctiotis from her own theological stofes? : ¢ ae "aaa 
Agr. 13.—A Selection of Psalms, and several” Hymns on? particula¥ Oc- 

cisions, adapted to’ rs Peace "ind bret of éd‘for he Use A 

Members of the estublished Church. Loudon, Crosby, 2s; stitched. 


THESE psalms and hymns are judiciously selected 3 andage 
likely to prove an acceptable present to the members, of. the 
tablished church, and others who are fond of expressing; 
religious sentiments and affections in consecrated songs,.1m, whi, 
the feeling of piety is not blended with any disgusting.cant. .. 





i . Arr. 14.—The Duty 4 Church Communion: "a Sermon altered and 
abridged from Dr. Rogers, with additional Passages interspersed. 

dward Pearson, D.D. Mastér of Sidney 2 Coltege, Can- 
bridge, and Christiun Advocate in that University. London, Hatchatd, 


1810. 12mo. 6s. 


Pd 
_ WHEN the church of England shall reform her liturgy. and 
her articles; she will diminish those causes, which now one so 
forcibly to multiply dissidents, and to keep many eplighttned 
and conscientious persons from the pale of her communion- To 
expect what Dr. Pearson calls wnity of mind, where men are re- 
quired tosubscribe the most absurd, dissonant, and incongruous 
tenets, and to worship God according toa form, which te.some 
appears idolatrous, and to othe.s intolerant arid uncharitable, is 
to expect what is impossible ever to come to’ pass, ~Let\Dr. 
Pearson employ his good sense in urging the immediate necessity 
of such a reform as was desired by Tillotson, and recommended 
by Clarke, and he will find in us strenuous @oadjutors and sincere 
panegyrists. More honest men will enter the walls of, the 
church, when the stumbling blocks of conscience, which are now 
thrown together at the threshold, are removed,out of the way, 
The reformation of religion is yet only half complete. He mt 
earn immortal renown who shall consummate the good work. ~~ 


Art. 15.—An Address delivered Sunday, November 26; 1809, at Wor- 
ship Street, Finsbury Square, upon the reer t Stephen Lowdell, 
Esq. who died November 18, in the ninety-third Year of his Age. By 
John Evans, A.M. London, Sherwood and Co. 1810. 1s. 


Mr. Evans is well known to be a zealous labourer in the theo- 
logital vineyard ; and we are always glad when he renews hig 
visit to us from the press ; as we are, at least, sure to find, ig 
his works, those sentiments of universal charity, of which we often 
regret the want even in writers of the present period. ‘Mr, Low- 
dell appears to have been a man of exemplary beneficence ; and 
the sermon which Mr. Evans has here published, was, we have 
no doubt, heard with much emotion by those who atteuded the , 
interment of this venerable gentleman. ; . 
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Ant. 16.—Cautions to the Hecrers and Readers of the Rev. Mr. St- 
yncon’s Sermon, entitled, ‘ Evangelical and Phurisaical Righteousness 
compared, Ry Edward Peurson, D,D. Master of Sidney College, 
Cambridge, and Christian Advocate in that University, Second edi- 
tion. To which is now added, a Letter, addressed to the Editor of' 
the Orthodox Charchman’s Magazine, containing Remarks an Mr, 
Simeon’s Sermon, entitled, ‘ The Churchman’s Confession,’ London, 
Hatchard. 1s, 

Dr. Pearson has made some judicious remarks on the sermon 
of the Reverend Mr. Simeon : but candour at the same time, 
obliges us to confess, that the doctrines of Mr. Simeon are more 
strictly in unison with those of the ¢stablishment, as they are 
contained in the prayer-book, than those of Dr. Pearson, What 
is called evangelical preaching, or, in other words, methodism, is 
incorporated in the liturgy, and articles of the establishment ; 
and in order to stop the progress of the one, we must reform the 
other. The articles of the Church of England constitute the en- 
trenched camp of methodism; and while the methodists keep 
possession of this strung bold of mystery and delusion, they may 
safely defy the hostility of every assailant, When the hturgy 
and the articles have undergone such a reform as reason, scrips 
ture, and charity inculcate methodism, deprived of that which 
constitutes jts strength and hope, will gradually expire, 


POLITICS. 


Axr. 17.—To the British Nation is presented by Colonel Venault de 
Charmilly, Knight of the royal and military Order of St. 1 ouis, the 
Narrative of his Transactious in Spain with the Right Honourable Juhn 
Hookham Frere, his Britannic Majesty’s minister plenipatentiary, and 
Lieutenant-general Siz John Moore, K. B. Commander of the Brivish 
Forces, with the suppressed Correspandence of Sir J. Moare; being g 
Refutation of the Columnies invented against him, and proving that 
he never was acquainted with General Morla, London, Sherwood, 
1810. pp. 80. ; . 

WE shall pass over al] the details of this narrative till we find 
the author at Salamanca, where he arrived ip the afternoon of the 
23d of November, 1808. He immediately repaired to the head- 

uarters of Sir John Moore, at the palace of the Marquis of 

Cinalbo. Colonel Charmilly brought with him two dispatches 

from Sir David Baird, which had been entrusted to a Spanish 

eourier, who, instead of proceeding with them with the requisite 
celerity, had left them carelessly at Zamora, to be forwarded to 

Salamanca by the first opportunity, Colonel Charmilly says, 

that Sir John Moore received him with great politeness, ‘ J in- 

formed him,’ says he, ,; 

* How the two letters had come into my hands ; he shrugged his 

Phoulders, and said that these negldle happened almost every 

day tothe Spaniards, but that he was surprised at this one, as he 

had ordered a deputy commi to be sent to Zamora.’ 

Colonel Charmilly, in one of his subsequent interviews, in- 
formed Sir John Moore that he intended to go to Madrid to raise 


@ regiment of cavalry for the Spanish service, but expressed bis 
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doubts of accomplishing his plan ; if he failed in the execution, 
he hoped that Sir John would allow him to serve under his orders 
as a volunteer at his own expence. The general asked Colonel 
Charmilly ‘ of what use that might be’ to him? when the colonel 
replied that if he was happy enough to merit the approbation 
of Sir John Moore, it might be of great service to him, as he 
had some important claims upon government for his sercites in St. . 
Domingo. Sir John Moore thanked the colonel, but conld not 
actede to his request, as every body whom he had with him had 
been named at home by the commander-in-chief. Colonel Char- 
milly passed three days at Salamanca before he took his —~ 
ture for Madrid ; where he arrived early on the morning of the 
28th of November, and set out for Aranjuez on the evening of 
the same day. Here, after spending the 29th and 30th of No- 
vember, he learned on the fst of December that the Spaniards 
under Genera] St. Juan had been beaten; and that the French 
were masters of the pass of Samdsierra. ‘The central junta was 
leaving Aranjuez, and Mr. Frere was on the point of setting out 
for Toledo. Colonel Charmilly returned to Madrid, where he 
arrived at six o’clock in the evening of the ist, when the French 
were making rapid approaches to the capital. The colonel says, 
that the people were working by the light of flambeaua at some 
trenches, that the streets through which he passed were thore’ or 
less broken up, and the stones carried to the tops of the houses, 
He was conducted to the palace of the Junta. Here we shall let 
him tell part of his own story. 

‘I was announced as a British officer; after a moment a gen- 
tleman came out of a very large room and conducted me toa 
‘table, where I found sixteen persons decorated with all sorts of 
orders. I asked in English, if any of them could speak that lan- 
guage: the Duke of Infantado then came to me and told me 
that he hoped I could speak French, as nobody present could 
speak English. I answered in French, that I came from Aran-. 
juez, and that Mr, Frere was on the Per of leaving it for Toledo; 
that I had arrived at six o’clock at Madrid, but that the mob had 
carried me to the Spanish commander-in-chief, which was the 
cause of my missing Mr. Stuart, who had been gone but a very 
little time before, and that I was going to Salamanca, 

‘ The duke begged me to go with him into another room; he 
then told me that he was very much attached to the English, to 
Mr. Frere, and also to Mr. Stuart; to whom he had written in 
sending him his passport; that he believed it very necessary 
that I should be informed of the situation of every thing in Ma- 
drid; that ov that day more than 30,000 men had enlisted them- 
selves as volunteers, having named themselves their officers, and 
that the army of General Castanos, which was no longer under 
his command, had been sent for at Siguenca; that all the 
santry ten leagues round Madrid had been invited to come to 
that town; that some were already arrived; that there had been 
a new Junta formed, of which he was the president; that ther, 
were pro isions and amunition in Madrid} that the people wer, 
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Ant. 16.—Cautions to the Hearers and Readers of the Rev. Mr. Si- 
yneon’s Sermon, entitled, ‘ Evangelical and Phurisaical Righteousness 

. Ry Edward Pearson, D,D. Master of Sidney College, 

Cambridge, and Christian Advocate in that University, Second edi- 

tion. To which is now added, a Letter, addressed to the Editor of 

the Ortha'or Charchman’s Magazine, containing Remarks an Mr, 

Simeon’s Sermon, entitled, * The Churchman’s Confession,’ London, 

Hatchard. 1s. 

Dr. Pearson has made some judicious remarks on the sermon 
of the Reverend Mr. Simeon: but candour at the same time, 
obliges us to confess, that the doctrines of Mr. Simeon are more 
strietly in unison with those of the gstablishment, as they are 
contained in the prayer-book, than those of Dr. Pearson. What 
is called evangehical preaching, or, in other words, methodism, is 
incorporated in the liturgy, and articles of the establishment ; 
and in order to stop the progress of the one, we must reform the 
other. The articles of the Church of England constitute the en- 
trenched camp of methodism ; and while the methodists keep 
possession of this strung bold of mystery and defusion, they may 
safely defy the hostility of every assailant. When the hturgy 
and the articles have undergone such a reform as reason, scrip+ 
ture, and charity inculcate methodism, deprived of that which 
constitutes jts strength and hope, wil] gradually expire, 


POLITICS. 


Axt. 17.—To the British Nation is presented by Colonel Venault de 
Charmilly, Knight of the royal and military Order of St. 1 ouis, the 
Narrative of his Transactious in Spain with the Right Honourable Juhn 
Hookham Frere, his Britannic Majesty's minister plenipatentiary, and 
Lieutenant-general Sir John Moore, K. B. Commander of the British 
Forces, with the suppressed Correspandence of Sir J. Moare; being @ 
Refutation o the Columnies invented against him, and proving that 
he never was acquainted with General Morla, London, Sherwood, 
1810. pp. 80. y 
WE shall pass over al] the details of this narrative till we find 

the author at Salamanca, where he arrived ip the afternoon of the 

23d of November, 1808. He immediate]y repaired to the head- 
arters of Sir John Moore, at the palace of the Marquis of 

Cinalbo. Colonel Charmilly brought with him two dispatches 

from Sir David Baird, which had been entrusted to a Spanish 

courier, who, instead of proceeding with them with the requisite 
celerity, had left them carelessly at Zamora, to be forwarded to 

Salamanca by the first opportunity, Colonel Charmilly says, 

that Sir John Moore received him with great politeness, ‘ J in- 

formed him,’ says be, ; 

* How the two letters had come into my hands ; he shrugged his 

Phoulders, and said that these neglieke happened almost every 

es | tothe Spaniards, but that he was surprised at this one, as he 

had ordered a deputy Comenimeary to be sent to Zamora.’ 
Colonel Charmilly, in one of his subsequent interviews, in- 
formed Sir John Moore that he intended to go to Madrid to raise 


# regiment of cavalry for the Spanish service, but expressed hia 
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doubts of accomplishing his plan ; if he failed in the execution, 
he hoped that Sir John would allow him to serve under his orders 
as a volunteer at his own expence. The general asked Colonel 
Charmilly ‘ of what use that might be’ to him? when the colonel 
replied that if he was happy enough to merit the approbation 
of Sir John Moore, it might be of great service to him, as he 
had some important claims upon government for his services in St. - 
Domingo. Sir John Moore thanked the colonel, but could not 
adctede to his request, as every body whom he had with him had 
been named at home by the commander-in-chief. Colonel Char- 
milly passed three days at Salamanca before he took bis _ 
ture for Madrid; where he arrived early on the morning of the 
28th of November, and set out for Aranjuez on the evening of 
the same day. Here, after spending the 29th and 30th of No- 
vember, he learned on the Ist of December that the Spaniards 
under Genera! St. Juan had been beaten; and that the French 
were masters of the pass of Samosierra. The central junta was 
leaving Aranjuez, and Mr. Frere was on the point of setting out 
for Toledo. Colonel! Charmilly returned to Madrid, where he 
arrived at six o’clock in the evening of the Ist, when the French 
were making rapid approaches to the capital. The colonel says, 
that the people were working by the light of flambeaux at some 
trenches, that the streets through which he passed were thore’ or 
less broken up, and the stones carried to the tops of the houses, 
He was conducted to the palace of the Junta. Here we shall let 
him tell part of his own story. 

‘I was announced as a British officer; after a moment a gen- 
tleman came out of a very large room and conducted me toa 


‘table, where [ found sixteen persons decorated with all sorts of 


orders. I asked in English, if any of them could speak that lan- 
guage: the Duke of Infantado then came to me and teld me 
that he hoped I could speak French, as nobody present could 
speak English. I answered in French, that I came from Avran-. 
jucz, and that Mr, Frere was on the point of leaving it for Toledo; 
that I had arrived at six o’clock at Madrid, but that the mob hed 
carried me to the Spanish commander-in-chief, which was the 
cause of my missing Mr. Stuart, who had been gone but avery 
little time before, and that I was going to Salamanca. 

‘ The duke begged me to go with him into another room ; he 
then told me that he was very much attached to the English, to 
Mr. Frere, and also'to Mr. Stuart; to whom he had written in 
sending him his passport; that he believed it very necessary 
that I should be informed of the situation of every thing in Ma- 
drid; that on that day more than 30,000 men had enlisted them- 
selves as volunteers, having named themselves their officers, and 
that the army of General Castanos, which was no 
his pe texas | had been sent for at Siguenca; that all the 
santry ten leagues round Madrid had been invited to come to 
that town; that some were already arrived; that there had been 
a new Junta formed, of which he was the president; that ther, 
were pro isions and amunition in Madrid; that the people wer, 
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in the best spirits,.and that he was really in hopes that the de- . 


fence of the town would do honour to the Spaniards; that I had 
geen what activity was used to fortify the town, &c. The duke 
then said that it was of material importance for the common in- 
terest, that General Moore should try, by some manceuvring, to 
make a diversion which might draw the attention of the French, 


and oblige them to make a division of their forces, so that the - 


Spaniards might gain sufficient time to complete the defence of 
Madrid, which he was himself decided to defend to the last mo- 
ment. , 

‘I told the duke that I would set out instantly for Salamanca, 
if he would order a passport to be given me, with a permission for 
my having post horses. He ordered that a passport should be 
made, which is dated the Ist of December 1808; he added in 
his own band, that ‘as president of the junta, he gave orders 
that horses should be furnished to the colonel named in the pre- 
sent passport, on account of the importance of his mission for 
the service of his royal majesty ; and that he should not be de- 
tained one moment under any pretence.’ 

‘ (Signed.) Et Duque pew InFanTapo.” 

‘He carried me to a map of Spain, and traced out the road I 
was to follow through the mountains and Puerto el Pico, to Sala- 
manca, on which I took my leave. Befoie I left him, I asked 
him if another grandee of Spain of the first class was at Madrid? 
he replied in the affirmative; adding, he is my friend ; and told 
me where I might see him; he sent one of the persons attending 
upon the junta, to order that the horses for me should be sent to 
the hotel of the Golden Fountain, where I had left my saddle, 
&c. and where I was going to take some refreshment. At a little 
before nine I was on horseback, and I called on the friend of 
whom I had spoken to the duke. I fortunately found him ; he 
was very happy to see me after so many years; and lost no time 
in recommending me to say to.Sir John Moore, that he “ must 
make use of this moment to save all Spain, in making conditions 
with the junta, for a better government; but especially to ob- 
tain that the Spanish army should be put under the orders of the 
commander-in-chief of the British troops for the time being: as 
Lord Peterborough had obtained, in the succession wart; that 
such a measure would put an end to all jealousy and hatred be- 
tween the nobility, and also between the Spanish generals: that 
if such a measure was not adopted, it was impossible to save 
Spain,” &c. &e, < : 

Colonel Charmilly does not mention who the grandee of the 

Jirst class, mentioned in the latter part of the above extract, was ; 
and there is something suspicious in the suppression of the name, 
for which no reason is alleged. It seems not a little strange to 
us that this same grandee should recommend it to Sir John 
Moore, to ‘ make conditions with the junta for a better government,’ 
and to place the whole Spanish army under the orders of the 
English general. The pride of this grandee of the first class (un- 
‘Yess he were a traitor, and had some sinister purpose to serve) 
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. would, we think, have revolted at such a measure ; nor is it pro- 
bable, even if he.had sincerely desjred it, that he would’ have 
made colonel Charmilly the bearer of the communication. 

great object of colonel Charmilly seems to be to throw the blame 
of the failure of the expedition on Sir John Moore, and to ascribe 
to him, by implication, the ruin of the Spanish cause. This 
grandee of the first class, tells Sir John Moore, according to the 
report of colonel Charmilly, ‘that he must make use of this moment 
to save att Spain, in making conditions with the junta for a better. 
government,’’ &c. This account appears to us highly improbable, 
and is indeed so absurd in itself, and so unlikely to have n 
place, that it tends to shake the credibility of other parts of this 
narrative. The colonel next informs us that he left Madrid, at 
three quarters past nineo’clock at night, on the Ist of December ; 
and the reader will please to recollect that he arrived there only 
about three hours before, during which time, in a period of the 
utmost confusion, when the streets of the capital were thronged 
with an anxious crowd, when the stones of the pavement were 
pulling up, and-he could hardly proceed a step with ut impe- 
difnents, 4 had traversed the town, had penetrated the mob 
that obstructed the entrance to the junta, &c. had had an au- 
dience of that grave body, had taken some tefreshment, and had 
. conversed in another.part of the town with a grandee of the first - 
class, on po less a subject than the change of the Spanish ge- 
vernment, &c. We do not say that there was not time for-all 
this ; or that colonel Charmilly is not rapid in speech, and swift 
of foot, and can dispatch business with more velocity than most 
other men. All this we grant may be. But what follows? Co- 
lonel Charmilly travels all night, and arrives at Toledo at half 
past one o’clock on the evening of the 2d of December, where he 
found that the president of the supreme junta was asleep ; but 

he communicated his intelligence to a blue monk, who was the 
confidential secretary of the -dormant president, After eating* 
a good dinner, which the colonel says was paid for by the junta, 

colonel Charmilly travelled all night. to Talavera de la Reyna, 
which he reached at half past eleven in the morning of the third 
of December. Here the colonel thinks that politeness required 
he should pay a visit to Mr. Frere. ‘From all these facts,’ says 
the colonel, ‘ it is sufficiently evident that not only I had not seen 
General Morla, but that if I had even wished tt, ut was utterly im- 

possible.” Now we do not see what facts colonel Charmilly has 
stated, which render it so sufficiently evident that be had not seen 
General Morla: nor is the tmpossibiljty of such an interview at 
all apparent. From Talavera de la Reyna colonel Charmilly 
was the bearer of two letters from Mr. Frere to Sir John Moore, 

in one of which the British envoy had given the commander ia 
chief some wholesome advice about calling a council of war. The 
reader will remember that this letter, according to colonel Char- 
= own confession, was read to him by Mr. Frere; and ac- 
cordingly the colonel was the more inexcusable in becoming the 
bearer of a letter, which, as a military man, he must bave known to 
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convey an indirect censure on the judgment of the commander in 

chief. In the account, which colonel Charmilly gives of his inter- 

view with Sir John Moore on the 6th of December, he marks his 
pages with asterisks to denote that he had other information to 

communicate to the prejudice of Sir John Moore, which delicacy 
fo his memory induces him to withhold. Thus the author wishes 

to impress the reader at once with an idea of his own liberality 

of sentiment, and at the same time to blacken the reputation of 
Sir John Movre, by obseure insinuations, more than he could 
have done by any open exposure, which if it could not have been 

refuted, might have beencorrectly appretiated.. But we must re- 

collect, that in this interview, colonel Charmilly was alone with Sir 
Jehn Moore, and that much of what he asserts, rests solely on 

his unsupported testimony. Sir Jolin Moore is dead and cannot 
speak for himself, and Monsieur Charmilly may therefore think 

that he can say what he pleases without the chance of contradic. 
tion, Sir John Moore evidently distrusted colonel Charmilly ; 
and we leave it to the reader to determine whether, in the actual 
circumstances, his offictous zeal did not peters just object Of sus- 

picion. Colonel Charmilly had been at Madrid, at the very time 
when an intrigue was going on for delivering up the city to the 
French, and when one of the ulterior objects of the same insidious 
machination was to lure the British army farther into the inte- 
rior of the country, and, if possible, to the very gates of the 
capital; when it would have been irretrievably overwhelmed by 
the superior numbers of the enemy. Whether Monsieur Char- 
tailly was, or was not a party in this intrigue, it is impossible to 
ascertain; but general Moore certainly thought his sincerity very 
problematical, and in the critical circumstances, in which that 
unfortunate officer was placed, would it have been wise in him, 
while he entertained such an unfavourable opinion of Monsieur 
Charmilly, to have permitted him to serve a8 a volunteet, or even 
to remain with the army? Colonel Charmilly asserts that he 
never had any communication with the traitor, Don Morla at 
Madrid ; but the truth or falsehood of this asseveration will pro- 

bably hereafter be established by other testimony. Who was 
the grandee of the first class, whom M. Charmilly saw after his 
interview with the duke del Infantado ? 

We can regard this narrative of M. Charthilly, in no other light 
than that of an endeavour to purify his own charaeter, and blazon 
his own merits by aspersing the reputation and obscuring the 
glory of Sir John Moore, whom imbecility and perfidy seem 
to have conspired to ruin, when living, and to dishonour, when 
dead ! 


Art. 18.—A Letter from Colonel Venault de Charmilly, Knight of the 
Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, to Lieutenant-General B, 
Laricton, Colonel of the twenty-first Light Dragoons, and Governor. 
of Berwick. London, Sherwood, &c, 1810. pp. 35. 


WE shall not take any other notice of this letter, than merely 
tostate that there appears a little inconsiste: cy in one of the states 
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tients of the author. Colonel Charmilly intimates, p. 21, that 
he neither was, nor ever had been in the habit of gariistiig and 
that, when he did play, he never played high. But, in.a former 
part of this pamphlet, we find the colonel giving an account of a 
dinner at which he was present at the house of a Mr. F—rr—r, 
from which he retarned home in his own la » ‘ minus, many 
guineas, from bis ill-luck at play. After this we find hint during 
@ period of four months, frequently at the house of this same 
Mr. F—rr—r; where ‘ cards were invariably introduced after din- 
ner’ Colonel Charmilly, who both played and betted, ‘ lost a good 
sum’ during the continuance of his visits at the house of Mr. F. 


Art. 19.—Considerations .respecting the diene. establishing az 
Hospital for Officers on foreign Service aan ested ga writer's Ex- 
perience during the late occupation of Walcheren. By A. B. Faulkner, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to his Majesty's — 
ates. and Physician in Ordinary to. H. R. H, the Duke of Susser.— 

ndon, Murray, 1810, 8vo. pp. 16. 

THESE considerations are the product of a sensible and hu- 
mane physician; and, if the plan which they suggest had been 
adopted, before the expedition to Walcheren, many valuable lives 
would have been saved. We hope that ministers will give this 
a aa the attention which it deserves, in their future expe- 

itions. 


Arr. 20.—The Substance of a ‘Speech delivered by the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount Melville,in the House of Lords, on the 9th of February, 
1810, relating to the Reports of the Commissioners of Naval Revisions 
London, Matthews and Leigh: 1810. 2s. pp. 49. 

THE reports of various committees, whose time and industry 
have been employed in the detection of various abuses, in the dif- 
ferent departments of the state, and in suggesting the means of pre- 
venting their future recurrence, are too apt to be laid by, and for- 
gotten after they have been published. They seem to excite the 
zeal of statesmen for a time ; but, when the committee which is 
to perform the necessary work has been appointed, and their in- 
quiries have been brought to a termination, other objects of polie 
tical interest draw off the attention ; the reports of the committee 
soon become a dead letter, and the public is deprived of the bene- 
fit of their labours. The reports of the commissioners of naval 
revision, would probably have undergone the common fate of . 
oblivion and neglect, if Lord Melville had not called the atten- 
tion of the house of lords to their important contents. 


Art. 21.—An Essay on the Poor Laws, ast | the real Interests 
‘both of Rich and ‘Peer. London, Copheadl isthe Pp 52. : 
THIS is a very sensible performance, of which we regret that 
want of room pa ty entering. into the details. Some 
alterations are certainly necessary in +t t of 
viding for the poor, But the system itself i of each’ long stand- 
ing, and the evil which it includes is so vast in magnitude, and 
$0 Complicated in its operation, that the most cautious and ma- 
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ture consideration is necessary before any innovations are intro- 
duced, or any remedy attempted. 


Arr. 22.—The Philosophy of Human Society, in its Origin, Progress, 
Improcability, and present awful Crisis, not formed on the Speculation 
of History, but the Observations of real Life, in the course of the most 
extensive Travels among the various Nations of the Globe. Impressively 
addressed, and specially applied to the Interests and Duties of eve 
class of the British People, io rouse their Energies in the defence of Self, 
Country, Man, and Nature from revolutionary Barbarism. London, 
Egerton, 1810, pp: 104. 

ONE extract will suffice to make the reader acquainted with 
the species of philosophy which he may expect to find in this 
work. 

‘As sensation is apportioned to the quantity of brain, it is 
demonstrable that the 150 pounds of matter, or agency of a 
single mode of man, like 4 wave in the water, is dispersed into all 
the waves of the pool or modes of life that have been agirated or 
tranquillized by its own quiescence or turbulence, and feels in 
the patiency of the pool, or whole system of animal life or sen- 
sation, the effects of its own previous agency in an incalculabl 
multiplicated ratio of good and evilin a single mode to good ais 
evil in a whole system.” 


NOVELS. 

Arr. 23.—Black Rock House; or dear bought Experience. By the Au- 
thor of a Winter in Bath, &c. $c, 3 vols. London, Crosby, 1810, 
price 15s. 

WE are often told by the present novel-writers, that their 
stories are highly mora/, instructive, and amusing, and have found 
by sad experience of the loss of time experienced in the perusal 
of such works, how very little they merit such encomiums. We 
have Black Rocks, and White Rocks, Round Towers, and Dark 
Castles, We have Tales of the Village, the Mountain, and the 
Woods, all equally improbable, all equally insipid, uninstructive, 
and in general equally immoral, and vitiating to the mind of 
youth. They in general make the same finale; a wedding, an 
opportune death, or suicide, vastly good specimens of morals ! 

The present work now before us deserves some praise for the 
fidelity which the author has displayed in drawing his characters ; 
and for which we give him every credit. With respect to the 
moral, he has in a great measure done his best to shew how ex- 
tremely wrong young women are, who, despising the experience 
and common sense of their parents, rush wild and foolish ona world 
of trouble, quitting a parent’s protecting arms and comfortable 
home, with love, bund love only for their guide, to the embraces 
of a dissipated young officer for their husband. 

Gertrude Wallace, the heroine of this tale, is precisely in this 
situation; her father, who is represented as an old disabled sol- 
dier, ‘who had distinguished himself by his conduct and bravery 
in the American war, and received a severe wound in his right 
arm, which bad incapacitated him from resuming his station ; 
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the limb had escaped amputation, but it hung uselessly at the 
sidé of Wallace, Who’ patting thestord over: the chimmey-pieee, 
sought ease and comfort in a little “ Sabine farm,” a few pater- 
tial acres if Monmouthshire, and thé domestic duties'of 4 married 
lifé’” This veteran’s character is very well drawn, and not over- 
charged. The pride of the honest man ; the pride of thé PARENT, 
anxious and glowing in his beautéous and amiable Gertride, 
is not only well, but is extremely well pourtrayed., Gertrude 
Herself, is as most heroines are, vastly beautiful, vastly elegant, 
vastly amiable, vastly strong-minded, and of course a rara avis, 
Yet, alas! she swerves from her duty to her parent, and flis 
from her good father clandestinely, and marries ‘a young and pro- 
fligate officer, the only son™and legitimate child of a baronet, 
whose family pride being offended, he is very indignant at what he 
ealls disgrace, and through the machinations of an illegitimate 
daughter, the destruction of the son and his wife is brought about. 
Gertrude Wallace, though very amiable, very beautiful, and 
very interesting, verifies the old and vulgar proverb, that ‘ when 
poverty comes in'at the door, /ove flies out at the ‘window.’ She, 
however, battles through much affliction, and encounters with her 
infant great distress. Her husband, after his course of dissipa- 
tion is nearly run, kills, in a fashionable way, his man in a due}, 
and makes his exit, not by a ‘ bare bodkin,’ but a p‘stel. With 
the most despicable cowardice, instead of bearing up against the 
frowns of fortune, with honest and manly pride, -lié feaves a 
and amiable. wife, whom he had seduced from her duty, 
and an helpless infant to fight their way in the world as-they 
can. Gertrudedies of a broken heart, under the parental roof 
which she had so rashly left. The ¢haracter of Sir JottwA 
is not ill drawn ; but his natural daughter is so truly, diabolical, 
that it spoils the whole piece by its unnatural wickedness. I 
colonel Purbeck and lord Highton, we have two different cha- 
racters, the former of which shows what a soldier ought to be,.arid 
the latter what alas! we see too often in the present day, thought- 
‘Jess, vitiated, luxurious, and idle, , In this work we particularly 
abject to the act of suzcide ; the story might have been woundi up 
with equal or mage interest if the herothud been made rather to 
wear the ills he had, than fly to others that he knew not of. 
° , 5 We ee 
POETRY. pene Ps 
e; ; - 
ART. ete sm Foren, “ Termination y of the O: P. War, in 
ic or Hudibrastic Letters, from Ap, Simpkins to 
Nis Pricnd Ap’ Divvies in Wales ; fnchachng att bie bee Sng Praca, 
Toasts, &c. &¢. which were written, erribited, and given oh the Decw 
sion, with illustrative Notes, by Thomas Tegy.' London, 'Tegg} 1810, 
* 2Rmo., pp. 179. 5s. x7 ¢ cu 
THE varied events of the O. P. war are heré very accurately 
chronicled in rhyme. The compositian is rather humorous, and 


is entitled to no small share of praise, considering the probable 
rapidity of the execution, 
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Art, @5.—Hero and Leander ; 4 Poem. London, Faulder, 1810, 4to. 


THE above poem is printed by Mr. Gye, of Bath, with beautiful 
types, jet black ink, and on an excellent paper, with a yellowish 
tint, very grateful to the<c ., and very smooth to the toueh,— 
The same praise may also be bestowed on the following. 


Art. 26.—Sonnets and other metrical Pieces, by Louis; London, Cham- 
pante, 4to. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 27.—Arithmetic made Easy ; consisting of above nine hundred 
Examples in the fundamental Rules, the Rule of Three, and Practice ; 
a@ variety of miscellaneous Questions, and Bills of Parcels. The whole 
adapted to the Capacities ; and designed as an Introduction to larger 
Treatises on Arithmetic. To which is suljoined an Appendir, contain- 
ing Tables of Weights and Measures. By John Thompson. The seeowd 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. London, Longman, 1809, 
12:mo, is. 3d. half-bound. 


Anxr. 28.—A Key to Thomson's Arithmetic made Easy ; containing An- 
swers to the Examples, Exercises, Questions, and Bills of Parcels in 
that Work. To which are added, Arithmetical Examinations, By 
John Thompson. London, Longman, 1809, 6d. 


WE look with no very complacent eye on elementary books 
of science which have the flattering words ‘made casy’ in the 
title ; as we have often found these words to mean ‘ rendered very 
dificult.’ We do not say that this is the case in the present in- 
stance; but still the first rules of arithmetic are, to the full, as 
perspicuously explained in many other works. 


Art. 29.—Lockie'’s Topography of Lindon; giving a concise local Deo 
scription of, and accurate Direction to every Square, Street, Lane 
Court, Dock, Wharf, Inn, Public Office, 4c. in the Metropolis and its 
Environs, including the new Buildings to the present time, upon @ 
Plan never hitherto attempted. The whole alpsbetically arranged, 
cand comprising the Description of more than three thousand Pluc 
the Names of which are not to be found upon any of the Maps of the 

Year. Taken from actual Survey by John Lockie, Faapecter 
Buildings to the Phaniz Fire Office. Loudon, Mawman, Poultry, 
c. 1810. Price 8s, boards. 


GREAT pains appear to have been taken in the formation of 
this very useful directory. There is not a court, alley, lane, row, 
or place, however minute or obscure, which has been left un- 
noticed. Mr. Lockie deserves great praise for the accuracy of 
this actual survey, ; 
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Aikin —Memoit of the Life of Pe- Cruise.—A Treatise on the Origin 
ter Daniel Huet, Bishop of Avranches, | and Nature of Diguities, or Titles of 
written by himself, and translated Honour; containmg all the Cases of 
from the original Latin, with copious Peerage, together with the mode of 


Notes, biographical and critical. By 
John Aikin, M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. II. Is. 

Account (An) of the Origin, Pro- 
gress, and Consequences of the late 
Discontent of the Army on the Ma- 
dras Establishment. 8vo. 8s. 

Anthentic (An) Narrative, of four 
years residence at Tougataboos, one 
ef the Friendly {slands, in the Sonth 
Sea. 8vo. 8s. 

- Benson.—The Wife, a Novel, in 
9 vols. By Maria Benson, author of 
Thoughts on Education. 16s. 6d. 

Britannia Depicta, a Series of 
Views, with brief descriptions of the 
most entertaining and Picturesque 
Objects of Great Britain. Folio, Part 
3, Cheshire. Demy, 11. 15s. Royal, 
Si. 10s. 

British (The) Atlas, containing 
Mapsof all the Counties of England 
and Wales; a general Map of the 
Canals; a general Map of the Post 
Roads, &e. Twenty-two Plans of Cities 
and Country Towns, and views of Ca- 
thedrals, &c. half-bound, Royal 4to. 
Si. 10s. Impl. paper, 51. 5s, 

Burdon.—Materials for Thinking. 
By W. Burdon. 2. vols. 8vo. 

Balderstone.— Sermons on various 
subjects, selected and improved from 
Archbishop Tillotson’s Works, addres- 
sed to the younger Clergy, and ear- 
nestly recommended to their atten- 
tion, as affording some of the best 
Specimens of Pulpit Elequence, in 
his, of perhaps, any othcr language. 
tMore, fro:n the same author, are pre- 
paring for publication, as patronage 
may fallout. By the Rev, R. R. Bal. 
derstove, Curate of Wencle, Che- 
shire. S8¥o. 8s. boards. 

Clarke.—Life of Admiral Lord 
Nelson, froa his Lordship’s Manu- 
scripts, (abridged from the quarto edi- 
tion), by the Rev. James Stafiicr 
Clarke, F. BR. S, and Jobn M‘Arthur, 

. Svo. 16s, boards. 
bbe.<-The Borough, a Poem, 
fu 24 Letters, By the Rev. G. Crabbe. 
Srv. 10s. 64. 


me im Claims of this kind. 
y William Cruise, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
’ Chalmers.—Caledonia, or an Ac- 
count, Historical and ‘Topographic, 
of North Britain, from the most 
Ancient to the present Times, By 
George Chalmers, F. R. S. vol. 2. 
4to. 31. 3s. 

Dawson. — Observations on the 
Walcheren Diseases, which affected 
the British Soldiers in the i 
tion to the Scheldt, commanded by 
Lieut.-General the Earl of Chatham, 
By G. P. Dawson, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in Lon~ 
don. . 8vo, is. 

Desultory Reflections on Banks im 
General, and the System of keeping 
up a False Capital, by Accommoda- 
tion Paper, so much resorted ta by 
Monopolists and Spéculators. 4s. 
~ Evans.—A new Royal Atlas, dis- 
tinctly and accurately engraved by 
Mr. Neele, from the best Medern 
Authorities, illustrative of the vari- 
ous Divisions, which Comprise the 
Surface of the Globe ; intended also 


as an interesting banion to Big- 
land’s View of the World, and the 


New Gcographical Grammar, by the 

Rey. Jom Evans, A. M. 8vo, half- 

bound, 9s. fulf coloured, 12s. : 
Fitzgerald. The iard and 

, a Tradi Tatle’of Ire- 

land in the fifteenth Century, with 

other Poems. By Preston 

tald, Esq, Foo'scap, 5s. boards. 
Francis.—Reflections ‘on the Abun- 


dance of Paper m circulation, and 
Scarcity of Coin. By Sir Philip 
Francis, K. B. 2s 


Girdiestone,—An entire New Ver- 
sion of all the Odes of Pindar, from 
the origjnal Greek into English Lyric 
Verse, with Notes. By the Rev. G. 
L. Girdlestone, A. M. 4to, 11. 5s. 

Hamilten.—Hints~ for the Treat- 
ment of the Principal Diseases in 
Infancy and Childhood, adapted to 
the Use of Parents, By James Ha- 
milton, M.D. 8yo. 64, 
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Herrick.—Select Poems from the 
Hesperides, or Works both human 
and Divine, of Robert Herrick, Esq. 
8vo. 8s. 

Historical (An) and Critical Essay 
on the Life and Character of Pe- 
trarch, with a Translation of a .few 
of his Sonnets, illustrated with Por- 
traits and Engravings. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Influences (The) of Sensibility, a 
Poem, in 3 Parts, small 8vo. 4s, bds. 

Jesse.—Sermons on the Person and 
Office of the Redeemer, and on the 
Paiih and Practice of the Redeemed. 
By William Jesse, 8vo. 88. 

I.ysons.—Magn4 Britannica ; be- 
ing a concise Topographical Ac- 


count of the ’sevéral Counties of Great - 


Britain. Vol. 2. Part 2, Cheshire. 
By the Rev. Daniel Lysons, and S, 
Lysons, Esq. Demy 4to. 31. 3s. 
Roval 4to. 51. 5s. 

Maclean. — An Enquiry into the 
Nature, Causes, and Cure of the Hy- 
drothoras, illustrated by interesting 
Cases, By L. Maciean, M. D. 8vo. 12s. 

Oliver.—An Analysis of Mr. Loke’s 
Essay concerning Homan Under- 
standing. By Edward Oliver, D. D. 
4to. 5s. 

Pinkerton. — A general Collection 
of the best and most interesting Voy- 
ages and Travels in all Parts of the 
World, many of which are now first 
translated into English; digested on 
a new plan. By J. Pinkertun, author 
of Modern Geography, &c. ; illustrat- 
ed with plates. 6 vols. 4to. 131, 13s. 
* Parkinson.—-A Treatise on the 
Breeding ‘and Management of Live 
Stock; in which the principles and 
proceedings of the New School of 
Breeders are fully and experimen- 


tally discussed. By Richard Parkin- 
gon. 2 vols, Svo. Zis. 
Rommilly. — Observations on the 
Criminal Law of England, as it re- 
lates to Capital Punishments, and 
on the Mode in which it is adminis- 
tered. By Sir Samuel Romilly.) 2s. 
Schetky.—IIlustrations , of.. Walter 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
consisting of Twelve Views ,on_ the 
rivers Bothwick, Ettrick, Yarrow, 
Tiviot, and Tweed.. By. John C.. 
Schetky. 8vo. 10s.6d..._ 
Sack.—A Narrative of a Veyage 
to Surinam ; of a Residence there 
during 1805,-6,-7, and of his Return 
to Europe by way of North Ame- 
rica. By Baron Albert Von Sack, 
Chamberlain to his Prussian Ma- 
jesty. 4to. Il. 7s. 
Tqwnsend. — Poems by George - 
Townsend, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ' 
Wilks. — Historical Sketches of 
the South of India, in an attempt to 
trace the History of Mysore, from 
the origin of the Hindoo Govern- 
ment of that State to the Extinction 
ofthe Mahommedan Dynasty in1719, 
By Lieut.-Col. Mark Wilks. Vol. 1. 
4to Ql. 2s. ? 
Wilson.—Letters on Ancient His, 
tory ; exhibiting a summary view of 
the History, Geography, Manners, 
and Customs of the Assyriap, Baby- 
lonian, Median, Persian, Egyptian 
Israelitish, and Grecian Nations. , BY 
Ann Wilson, -12mo, 7% 
Young.—Practical Geometry ; or 
a New and Easy Method of treat- 
ing that Art; whereby the practice 
of it is rendered: plain and familiar, 


-&c. By T. Young. 12mo. 6s. 
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List of Articles, which; with many others, will appear in the 
next Number of the C. R. 


Graham's British Georgics.* “ 
Macdonald’s Travels in Denmark, &c. ; 
Mrs, Plunkett’s Dangers through Life. 

Gilpin’s Observations on the County of Cambridge, &c. 
A new Translation of Quiutus Curtius, . 
Duke de Chatelet’s Travels in Portugal. 


Cary’s Prosody. 


a » 


Hare’s History of Switzerland. 





a 


* This article was omitted in the last Number, owing to a circumstance 
*hich it is needless to mention. 











